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NATO AND THE COMMUNIST CHALLENGE 
Paul-Henri Spaak* 


Treaty—the charter that links the two North American 

democracies with the free countries of Europe. As Foreign 
Minister, I signed the pact on behalf of my country, Belgium; 
for eight years I followed the development of the treaty organi- 
sation and took part in several of its ministerial meetings; and 
since May, 1957, as Secretary General of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and Chairman of the North Atlantic Council, 
I have been privileged to occupy a position which enables me to 
clear up the thinking about a number of issues which are perhaps 
not without interest to public opinion in the NATO member 
countries. 

The Soviet Union likes to consider the Atlantic Alliance as 
its Public Enemy No. 1. It accuses this strictly defensive 
organisation of preventing peaceful co-existence and of pursuing 
a policy hostile to the establishment and maintenance of lasting 
peace. 

The NATO powers certainly do form a bloc; they can, there- 
fore, be accused of following a bloc policy. They did not, 
however, invent this policy, nor did they desire it at the end 
of World War II. This bloc policy, which today we are obliged 
to practice, appears to me to be the inevitable outcome of the 
detestable foreign policy of the USSR since the end of the war. 

Then, the Western allies hoped to establish their policy on 
the triple basis of disarmament, unlimited confidence in the 
United Nations, and the maintenance of their wartime alliance 
with the USSR. 

Alas, not one of these three hopes was to be fulfilled. After 
victory the British and Americans hastened to disband their 
forces. By May, 1946, Western forces in Europe, which had 
numbered over 5,000,000, were reduced to 900,000—mostly 
poorly armed occupation troops. This wholehearted disarma- 
ment led to the perilous situation which was revealed by the 
Korean war. The Russians, on the contrary, maintained their 
armies on a war footing; by 1947 they stood at 5,000,000 men, 
supplied with the latest weapons and equipment. 


*The Secretary General of NATO; former Foreign Minister of Belgium. 
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The democracies had placed their hopes in the United Nations. 
They wished to renew, and I think rightly so, the experiment 
begun by the League of Nations after World War I. Despite 
the disappointments experienced first in Geneva and later with 
the United Nations came into being, the USSR has exercised its 
one day a universal organisation were created in which all 
governments were represented, an organisation powerful enough 
to prevent war (and able to proclaim the rule of law and to see 
that it was enforced), then a new chapter would open in the 
history of mankind. Consequently, the democracies were right 
when, at the close of the war, they attempted to renew the 
experiment. 

Unfortunately, however, the constitution of the United 
Nations is vitiated by a serious flaw: the right of veto which was 
granted at the San Francisco conference to the five great Powers: 
the United States, the USSR, the United Kingdom, France and 
China. 

I said then, in San Francisco, that the right of veto was 
deplorable. I am still convinced that international organisations 
will never be fully effective and capable of playing the part they 
should until all states, big and small, understand that above 
their individual interests there is an international law, made by 
the majority and to which all must submit. 

We were unable to obtain recognition of this principle at 
San Francisco. We had to accept the United Nations as it is 
today, with the right of veto. The result is well-known. Since 
the United Nations came into being, the USSR has exercised its 
right of veto eighty-four times. This means that on eighty-four 
occasions a problem of foreign policy has been solved to the 
satisfaction of a majority of the members of the Security 
Council. However, owing to the isolated action of the USSR, 
despite the fact that the resolution or recommendation had been 
voted, it had to be acknowledged that under the rules it could 
not be implemented. It is difficult to see how any human institu- 
tion could withstand such a system. 

The West was therefore forced to realise that neither security, 
freedom nor independence could be defended by continued sole 
reliance on an organisation thus vitiated by the policy of the 
USSR. 

The West, finally, was obliged to acknowledge that Soviet 
Russia was pursuing a policy of imperialist expansion which 
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constituted a threat to all nations. I have frequently applied 
the term “imperialist expansion” to postwar Soviet policy. This 
calls forth violent and indignant protests from the Soviets and 
from those people in the West who are always eager to make 
allowances for them. Yet I believe the term to be correct if, 
by imperialism is meant the seizing of foreign territories and 
the imposition of a way of life upon the inhabitants against their 
will. 

As you will remember, Soviet Russia, taking advantage of 
circumstances, early in World War II occupied and later annexed 
Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia. Since then it has laid hold of 
territories belonging to Finland, Poland, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany and, with the help of a cunningly con- 
ceived policy of internal subversion and external pressure, has 
set up what we know as satellite governments in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania and East 
Germany. 

If that is not classic imperialism then we are quarrelling 
about words and new definitions must be sought for familiar 
terms. 

The West, however, accepted this policy right up to 1948, 
the year of the Prague coup d’état. Prague, I am convinced, 
marked the turning point in postwar foreign policy. It forced 
Western statesmen to realise that what had happened in Czecho- 
slovakia could certainly happen elsewhere in Europe, and that 
unless a means of arresting the movement of communist im- 
perialist expansion were quickly found, the whole of the con- 
tinent would be overrun by the Communists against the will of 
the vast majority of its inhabitants. That was why, one year 
after the Prague coup d’état, a treaty was signed in Washington 
setting up the Atlantic Alliance. 

This treaty, which was signed to stop communist expansion 
in Europe without recourse to force or war, has been 100 per 
cent. successful; it will, I hope, continue to be so. 

Since 1949, Soviet communist expansion in Europe has been 
halted. This fact should be borne in mind during the next 
round of negotiation with the USSR. With this fact in mind, I 
shall now consider the possibilities and potentialities of East- 
West negotiations. 
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Western statesmen are occasionally accused of a negative 
approach to the question of negotiations with the Soviets. Our 
case, I am sure, is better than it is sometimes made out to be. 
We in the West have always been ready to negotiate. We 
demonstrated our willingness at the Berlin Conference in 1954 
and at the Heads of Government Conference at Geneva in 1955. 

It is, however, debatable whether all negotiations between 
East and West must necessarily wait for a summit conference, 
and all outstanding issues be left in suspense for its considera- 
tion. The United Nations also offers possibilities in this respect. 
In the field of disarmament, for instance, the United Nations 
sub-committee in London did good work, which was followed by 
a massive majority vote in New York and would have been 
implemented but for the Soviet veto. 

The West, therefore, has not been negative as regards the 
principle of negotiation, which it is ready to accept in any form 
including, if appropriate, that of a summit conference. In this 
connection, the following two examples will serve to illustrate 
this point. 

Firstly, there is the proposal regarding the suspension of 
nuclear tests. The Soviets have proposed unconditional cessa- 
tion of nuclear tests for two or three years. Acceptance of this 
proposal might benefit the general diplomatic atmosphere. It 
would not, however, represent one step along the road to dis- 
armament, which is the only foundation of lasting peace, since 
the states which already produce nuclear weapons can continue 
to do so unhindered, even if they agree to stop testing them. 

The comparable proposals of the West are much more com- 
prehensive, bold and realistic. The West has proposed that 
nuclear tests should be stopped, not just for two or three years, 
but for an unlimited period, provided that measures are taken 
to transfer to peaceful uses the fissionable material at present 
intended for military purposes, and provided that this is done 
under adequate controls. 

Secondly, there is the suggestion of control zones to forestall 
the possibility of surprise attacks. The Press had devoted a 
good deal of space to a Soviet proposal for the creation in Europe 

of a zone eight hundred kilometres wide on either side of the 
Iron Curtain. The validity of this proposal for us can be judged 
by the geographical area eight hundred kilometres to the west 
of the Iron Curtain—which divides Germany. The area covers 
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the whole of the German Republic, Denmark and Norway, the 
greater part of France and Italy and some of Great Britain. To 
the east the proposed zone admittedly includes East Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, but it barely touches Soviet 
territory proper. It would be flagrantly untrue to say that the 
forces and intentions of Poland, East Germany, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia cause us much alarm. The real threat to the 
West is and can only be the USSR. This being the case, what 
serious guarantee can this Soviet proposal hold out for the West? 

Here again, the Western proposals are wider and more posi- 
tive. We have proposed to lay open to aerial inspection the 
whole of the European NATO area from the North Cape to the 
Caucusus, all of the United States and Canada and—to keep the 
scales even—all the territory of the Soviet Union and not merely 
that of its European satellites. The only possible objection to 
this proposal is that it is too audacious and seeks to go too far 
too quickly. 

What then might be the Western position in any future 
negotiation? The proposals put forward by East and West can 
be very dissimilar, as is shown in the long lists of topics for a 
summit conference agenda suggested first in M. Bulganin’s letters 
and subsequently in those of M. Krushchev. We must therefore 
be crystal clear about the goal we wish to reach, and the means 
to attain it. 

This goal is general, controlled disarmament, the only deci- 
sive safeguard of lasting peace. The attitude of the USSR to 
our proposals, whether for the prevention of surprise attacks 
or the cessation of nuclear production for military purposes, 
leaves us, however, under no illusion that we can achieve general, 
controlled disarmament in one stage. We must, therefore, 
visualise slower progress towards the goal, a more gradual 
restoration of confidence. 

Throughout the period of discussion, during which there is 
little or no chance that a start on disarmament will be made, the 
West must maintain the security and solidarity of the Atlantic 
Alliance. We must never lose sight of this principle when defin- 
ing our position during the initial phase of negotiations. In 
other words, there are limits to the concessions which we should 
be prepared to make during the first round. There are, in any 
case, two points on which we must not yield an inch. 
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The first of these is the maintenance in Europe of Canadian 
and United States troops. For my generation, which has lived 
through two world wars, the presence of North American troops 
on the soil of Europe is the materialisation of the hopes of many 
of us during the inter-war period. Their presence is a pledge 
which would probably have avoided the outbreak of war in 1914 
and in 1939 because the aggressor would have known that from 
the outset the United States and Canada would fight alongside 
the victims of aggression, and with all their might. 

Today this result has been achieved. To relinquish it would 
be to recreate the very conditions which enabled two world wars 
to break out. We should be committing one of those acts of 
folly, of which diplomatic history is not without examples. I, 
for one, will be no party to such a policy. 

Our second line of guidance must be to reject any solution 
which could lead, directly or indirectly, to the neutralisation of 
Germany. In the first place, the solidarity of the Atlantic 
Alliance would be endangered if we accepted any form of 
military neutralisation whereby Germany’s obligations towards 
the Atlantic community were diminished. What could then 
motivate the continued presence on German soil of American, 
British, Canadian, French, Belgian, and Netherlands troops for 
the defence of Germany, if the Germans themselves did not 
make their full contribution to their own defence, taking the 
same risks as all the other allied forces on their territory? 

It must, moreover, be clearly understood that any military 
neutralisation of Germany would lead rapidly to its political 
neutralisation; and the neutralisation of Germany would in- 
evitably start off a chain reaction amongst other countries. 
Several countries in the immediate vicinity of Germany have 
had, in the course of their long history, classic experience with 
the meaning of neutrality. After the tragic and painful lesson 
of the last war they have changed their minds about the benefits 
of neutrality; they have realised that in this age of global war 
there can be no guarantee of protection outside collective security. 


* * * 


I should not wish to end this article without indicating a new 
trend in international affairs and the new problems which it has 
brought in its train, problems which are a result of the very 
success of NATO. 
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Halted in Europe, Soviet imperialism is now turning its 
attention to other parts of the world. While scientific and 
political co-operation are making headway in the area covered 
by the North Atlantic Treaty, the NATO member countries are 
being faced individually and collectively with another threat: the 
progress of the Soviet Union in Asia, the Middle East and Africa. 
It is no exaggeration to say that today the treaty area has been 
outflanked and that the Atlantic Alliance, which has succeeded 
in stemming the invasion on the main front, must now combat 
an offensive from another direction, one where collective action 
had not originally been envisaged. 

This new threat is of a different nature to that which faced 
the West when the Atlantic Treaty was signed in 1949. Our 
peoples and governments must understand the new Russian 
challenge; they must realise that it is on the same scale as the 
threat of ten years ago. 

The problems posed by this challenge concern our relations 
with the underdeveloped countries of Asia, the Middle East and 
Africa in the political and economic fields. Behind the powerful 
military shields built up on both sides, a gigantic social and 
economic contest is developing; its outcome will cause repercus- 
sions far beyond national frontiers. 

We can engage in this contest with the certainty that West- 
ern ethics are the better. Our democratic political systems, 
which combine planned capitalism with social progress, appear 
to me to be immeasurably superior to political dictatorship 
combined with state capitalism. 

In spite of the heavy burden laid on us year after year by 
the necessity to maintain our defences at a level set by the forces 
of the potential enemy himself, living conditions in all our 
countries are improving without any loss of individual freedom. 

The Soviet leaders believe their system—which they continue 
to call socialist—to be the system of the future. They believe 
that it is being inevitably carried forward on the crest of the 
wave of History. For my part, I am convinced that we can 
achieve as much as they can, and do it better, with full respect 
for freedom and law. 

The day when they become aware of the errors upon which 
they have based their faith, and have realised that History is 
not what they believe it to be, then the Soviet leaders will per- 
haps accept as durable, if not inevitable, the principle of peace- 
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ful co-existence which so far they have acknowledged only as a 
phase in the history of inter-state relations. 

Without neglecting the exigencies of common defence, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization must take up the new Com- 
munist challenge. To be effective our reply must be a collective 
effort, backed by the solidarity of the whole Western alliance. 
Our survival itself depends on the emergence of a true Atlantic 
community of nations in which the highest degree of co-opera- 
tion will permit, in all fields, collective action combined with full 
respect for individual freedom. 








FREE TRADE UNIONS IN THE 
DEVELOPING DEMOCRACIES 
C. H. Millard* 


unions are here to stay. Their influence, in fact, is steadily 

increasing. The question then is, what sort of unions will 
we have and what will be their role in shaping the future. This 
question is particularly pertinent in the newer, and economically 
less advanced countries, where industrial development and estab- 
lishment of a democratic society have to be achieved in the 
shortest possible time. Have trade unions any real role to play 
in this process? Opinions vary on this question, of course, and 
it would be interesting to know what the readers of International 
Journal themselves have to say on the subject. As a trade 
unionist my answer is definitely ‘‘yes.”’ 

One hesitates to use terms which have largely become dis- 
carded or replaced to convey ideas. It is obvious, however, that 
if we want to describe and understand the forces at work which 
will make or mar our future, we must recognise certain facts, 
and in particular that two world wars, two starts (however 
hesitant) towards world government, the introduction of atomic 
power and the beginnings of the conquest of space, all in less 
than sixty years, constitute the greatest world-wide scientific, 
industrial and social revolution of all time. 

We must realise too. that if democracy rather than totali- 
tarianism is to be the outcome of this revolution, then the broad 
masses of the people must become conscious partners in the use 
of democratic ways and means which alone will achieve demo- 
cratic ends. 

What are these democratic ends? Two of the most im- 
portant are the fulfilment of the needs of ever broadening 
masses of the people, and their active and conscious participation 
in the life of society both as individuals and in organised groups. 

In many ways the countries and peoples variously described 
as “under-developed,” “less developed,” or “developing” appear 
to have little in common. Neither geographically, politically, 


| n most industrialised societies it is generally agreed that trade 


*Director of Organization, International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions; former National Director for Canada, United Steel Workers of 
America. 
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ethnically, nor culturally does there exist a common denominator. 
But there is one in this sense: that their social and economic 
progress has remained behind their potentialities. They have 
also in common, hunger, population pressure, high mortality 
rates, sickness and disease, lack of housing—and not least—lack 
of education for the broad masses. 

It could be said that these conditions have existed in these 
countries for centuries. Why is it then that they have now 
become so much our concern. Is it for humanitarian reasons 
alone or because they have become a danger to our very existence 
and to our much discussed democratic way of life? Perhaps 
the answer is that in our own generation for the first time these 
countries and peoples have become aware of their position, of 
their inferiority, of their economic and social backwardness in 
comparison with our own. And out of this awareness arise 
virtually all their problems of democracy. 

In these countries there is really only one burning question 
to be answered: can a noticeable rise in the standard of living 
be brought about through democratic means, through a political 
system which guarantees the freedom of the individual, yet 
which has peace and plenty as its goal. This, it seems, is the 
great question of our time. It impinges already on the present 
ideological and power struggle between East and West; it is 
bound eventually to overshadow that struggle and in the long 
run will be a decisive factor in settling the issue of dictatorship 
versus democracy. 

Let us not forget that with the hunger for material develop- 
ment comes also the hunger of these peoples for independence, 
for status, for the right to mould their own destiny. And this 
striving for recognition, common to all young nations, is so 
strong that it all too often tends to relegate the fulfilment of 
social needs into the background and to seek the tempting short 
cut of dictatorship to reach its goal. 

The chance for world democracy lies in the fact that in their 
great majority these countries and peoples have not yet suc- 
cumbed to this “short cut” temptation. But that is also the 
challenge which faces the free world, to which we dare not re- 
spond simply by negative anti-totalitarian propaganda however 
necessary that may be. We must give constructive guidance 
and aid in the building of democratic institutions which will 
meet the needs and aspirations of these peoples themselves. 
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At the same time, such aid can only be effective if these 
countries and peoples are prepared to help themselves. Much is 
spoken today of the need for capital investment both from inter- 
governmental as well as private sources to aid in their develop- 
ment. There is no question that a great deal must be done, much 
more than hitherto, to put development capital at the disposal 
of these nations. We cannot however close our eyes to the fact 
that the greater part of the capital needed has to be found in 
these countries themselves. And we know from our experience, 
from our own industrial revolution, what a painful process this 
can be. 

From this twofold task—the building of the necessary institu- 
tions to safeguard and perpetuate democracy, and the accelera- 
tion, with or without outside aid, of the industrial development 
to satisfy material and social needs—there results the funda- 
mental role which the free trade union movement has to play in 
these countries: 


1. to be a living component in the building of a democratic 
structure of society; 

2. to see that the burden which the industrial revolution of 
these countries places on their peoples, is fairly distri- 
buted; 

3. to see that the achievements of industrial development 
are not used mainly to satisfy political power aspirations; 
and finally, 

4. to be a workshop of democracy in which people are taught 
the basic principle of democracy: that there are no rights 
without obligations, or obligations without rights. In 
other words to help promote the education of free, proud 
and self-confident citizens. 


One might well ask at this point whose responsibility it is to 
provide this democratic training and testing ground for six or 
seven hundred million working men and women and their 
families. Perhaps there is no simple and easy answer to that 
question, but at least the free trade union movement, represented 
by the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU), has shown that it is ready to shoulder its fair share 
of that task. 

Statistics seldom tell much of a story, but when we find that 
nearly one hundred and fifty million wage and salary earners in 
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what is known as the free world have no trade union organisa- 
tion, the size and importance of this task becomes quite clear. 
And yet, it is these unorganised millions of men and women, 
probably as much or more than the fifty to sixty millions now 
in various stages of union development, who will shape the 
destiny of the family of man in the second half of the twentieth 
century—that is, if democracy is to prevail. 

Naturally, we realise, that in spite of the rapidly increasing 
number of wage and salary earners, they are only one component 
of the developing new societies. Take India for example. This 
great sub-continent with its 375 million people, which has begun 
to play such an important role in world affairs with its five year 
plans, has at the moment less than 7 per cent. of its total popula- 
tion engaged as wage and salary earners, and less than half of 
that number again can be counted as members or followers of 
any secular, democratic people’s organisation. 

Take Japan, one of the oldest and most highly developed 
industrial countries in Asia. Here about 16 per cent. of the total 
population can be regarded as wage and salary earners. It is 
true that trade union organisation has made in that country a 
greater impact than anywhere else in Asia and has gained more 
than 6 million members, or nearly 40 per cent. of the labour 
force. Yet in 1939 there was little more than three hundred 
thousand organised workers. The Japanese trade union move- 
ment, which experienced a remarkable stimulus after World 
War II, is hardly a decade old. It is still going through all the 
disabilities of a new and inexperienced organisation, which 
largely detracts from its effectiveness as a trade union body, as 
well as from the role it could and should play in the growth of 
Japanese democracy, both industrial and political. 

Some may then ask whether, even if all the wage and salary 
workers in the developing countries were organised in free trade 
unions, they could have any real impact on democratic develop- 
ment? Perhaps the doubt implied in this question cannot be 
fully removed, but we should not forget that in societies that 
lack the broad popular movements, which those in the older and 
more industrial societies too often take for granted, any organised 
movement has an importance far beyond its numerical strength. 
Surely it is significant that the communist leaders have no such 
doubts, and, therefore, make every effort to gain control of the 
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trade union movement, however small, and seek to use it to gain 
their own imperialist ends. 

This, and the proper fulfilment of their functions which we 
outlined above, impose upon the free trade unions certain obliga- 
tions towards their membership as well as towards the societies 
in which they operate. The question which we posed at the 
beginning of this article: “what sort of unions will we have’ 
then becomes a question of what kind of unions must we have, 
if they are to play their proper role as principle components in 
a developing democratic world society. 

The answer can perhaps best be given by outlining the basic 
principles which underlie the organisational work of the ICFTU. 

Free trade unions must grow out of the soil of their own 
country. Free trade unions, to be truly free and strong, must 
have deep roots in the social, cultural, and political life of the 
membership they wish to serve. They can only grow where 
they meet the deep-felt needs of the workers themselves, needs 
which are by no means merely material, however urgent those 
may be, but human needs based on pride as individual human 
beings and pride of community. Free trade unions, must there- 
fore, be built from the bottom up and not from the top down. 

A second principle follows from the first. Trade union 
organization is a continous process of education and development. 
The training of members for leadership is, therefore, one of the 
most important tasks of the international movement and help in 
this work is the type of aid most frequently requested from the 
ICFTU by young organizations. Realising that the task of 
leadership training is a continuous one the ICFTU has established 
its trade union training college in Calcutta, India, for the Asian 
area, and soon will open a second training centre for English- 
speaking Africans in Kampala, Uganda. A good start in this 
direction has also been made in Latin America. 

The third principle is that of self-reliance. While the ICFTU 
must always be able and willing to come to the assistance of any 
young and weak organisation, this assistance, once again, must be 
commensurate with the will of these unions to help themselves. 
A trade union membership, which—however great numerically— 
is not willing to undertake sacrifices itself, makes a weak union 
and does not represent strength but only a dangerous illusion of 
strength. Thus once new organisations are brought to the point 
where they can stand on their own feet, they must find their own 
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way, even if that way is made more difficult by their own 


mistakes. 

The fourth principle is that of trade union independence. It 
is obvious that only a trade union movement responsible to its 
own membership and not obligated or subservient to governments 
or employers can truly be called free. While co-operation, even 
close liaison with political parties, might be called for under 
certain circumstances, such co-operation must reflect the demo- 
cratic will of the membership, and can only succeed in a relation- 
ship of equal partners. This is true of all countries, but it is 
especially true in the developing countries, where the struggle for 
independence or against racial oppression or both, often brings 
about a political association which, after the independence is won, 
may fail to reflect the social and economic interests of the 
working people. 

And, finally, there is the principle of interdependence, on 
which all trade union solidarity is based. A hundred, a thousand 
examples could be given, how today the wages and working con- 
tions in the industrially advanced countries are influenced by 
wages and working conditions in the developing countries. A 
recent survey of conditions in the Asian textile industry under- 
taken for the ICFTU revealed the cut-throat competition existing 
in this industry, not least among the developing countries them- 
selves. This competition seems to affect profits much less than 
working conditions. It results in almost incredibly low wages 
and work-weeks of 60 hours and more in some of the new coun- 
tries. The difficulties which the Canadian copper miner is experi- 
encing now are rooted in the competition arising from low 
standards in Chile and Northern Rhodesia. The margin of effici- 
ency and productivity which gave the difference in wage levels a 
semblance of justification is beginning to disappear in an age 
where unskilled, even illiterate workers are trained to use some 
of the most advanced machinery. Only the most shortsighted, be 
it on the side of industry or labour, could deny that our whole 
prosperity, the future of our home as well as export markets are 
threatened, if labour income does not rise in the developing 
countries. There can be no peace, economically or politically, in a 
world half-starved, half-prosperous, half-free, half slave. 

The practical consequence of this realisation was an Inter- 
national Solidarity Fund established by the ICFTU last year. 
Naturally the largest money contributions will come from the 
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unions in the industrially advanced countries. But this does not 
mean giving and sacrifice on only one side and acceptance of 
charity on the other. On the contrary, international trade union 
assistance is mutual and the service rendered by the stronger to 
the weaker movements in money and experienced manpower is 
often more than compensated for by the service rendered to the 
whole international movement by those younger unions in grow- 
ing strong and themselves passing on to others their newly 
acquired experience. This alone is one of the most important 
contributions the ICFTU is making in educating not only citizens 
of the young democracies but world citizens as well. 

Based upon these principles the international free trade union 
movement has become an extremely flexible and adaptable body 
which is ready to accept in its ranks any trade union which is 
ready to subscribe to the tenents of free, independent and demo- 
cratic trade unionism. Having the courage of its convictions, the 
ICFTU is the first and only international labour movement which 
has both dared and succeeded in giving itself a decentralised 
regional structure. In Asia, in Europe, in the Americas and 
soon in Africa, the ICFTU regional organisations become autono- 
mous bodies, led solely by trade unionists of the regions them- 
selves. 

One may well ask what it is that keeps together an inter- 
national movement so widely varied in its political, ideological 
and national composition. 

How in less than ten years has it become the most forceful 
instrument international free labour has created in its more than 
one hundred years of history? The answer is rather simple. 
The secret lies in a growing realisation of the complete inter- 
dependence and community of fate of all working people; in the 
realisation, that all our achievements and all our political and 
economic freedom in the more advanced countries is in danger so 
long as there is one corner of the earth in which the rights and 
responsibilities of democracy do not exist; in the realisation that 
internationalism, once a dream and far off goal is today a vital 
necessity, and finally, in the realisation that Bread, Peace and 
Freedom are needs universal to all mankind. 












































TRADE AND AN EXPANDING COMMONWEALTH 
David Grenier* 


ET us make this the keynote of our conference—an 
expanding Commonwealth as a dynamic partnership in 
an expanding world community.” Backed by these 
words from the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Derek 
Heathcoat Amory, it was on a hopeful note that the Common- 
wealth Trade and Economic Conference opened in Montreal on 
September 15, 1958. The conference was the second of its kind 
to be called in a generation. As at Ottawa in 1932, it was 
Canadian initiative which was the decisive factor in summoning 
and helping steer the course of the meeting. 

During the two weeks of discussions at Montreal, the eleven 
sovereign Commonwealth nations represented—including such 
new members as Ghana and Malaya—were mainly concerned 
with the problems of growth. And this makes comparison diffi- 
cult with the Ottawa Conference. Then the main preoccupation 
was recession. The economic climate of the day was against 
expansionist policies. World trade had shrunk by a third since 
1929; unemployment was at a high level. Throughout the world, 
countries were raising drawbridges and retiring defensively 
behind tariff walls. In Canada, the Conservative Bennett 
ministry was faced with the problem of securing access for 
Canadian goods in the U.S. market. The Smoot-Hawley Act had 
represented a return to protectionism on the part of the U.S. 
Conceived partly as a means of selling more in Commonwealth 
markets, partly as a form of retaliation against the U.S., the 
Ottawa Conference helped this country out of a difficult spot. 

The main result of the conference was a series of bilateral 
trade agreements, by which preferential treatment was accorded 
goods of Commonwealth origin. For Canada, imperial preference 
was considered particularly important in assuring a market for 
her exports of agricultural products and industrial raw materials 
to the U.K. There can be no doubt Ottawa served a positive 
function. Imperial preference helped to stimulate trade between 
Commonwealth countries; as a result they never knew the depths 
of economic depression experienced, for instance, on the con- 
tinent of Europe. In addition it encouraged American companies 
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to use this country as their manufacturing base within the 
Commonwealth, thereby encouraging the heavy flow of invest- 
ment in Canadian secondary industry which lately has begun to 
cause misgivings. 

It was in fact these misgivings which—as part of a general 
fear of excessive economic dependence on the U.S.—which 
inspired Canadian initiative in calling this year’s conference. It 
was not long after the Diefenbaker government was elected in 
June, 1957, that the Prime Minister made the impromptu—and 
later politically embarrassing—proposal that Canada offset her 
dependence on trade with the U.S. by diverting 15 per cent. of 
her purchases to the U.K. 

A poor acorn to bear a sturdy tree, perhaps, and there is no 
doubt the U.K. government found the 15 per cent. trade switch 
proposal extremely ill-timed in view of the delicate stage nego- 
tiations had reached concerning Britain’s participation in a 
European Free Trade Zone. Hence the propaganda offer of an 
Anglo-Canadian free trade area made by the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Thorneycroft, at last year’s Mont Tremblant 
meeting. 

Without this background, it becomes impossible to under- 
stand the sessions of the recent Montreal meeting marked by 
hard-hitting exchanges between the U.K. and the senior 
Commonwealth country. 

Similarly the preoccupation with development finance cannot 
be understood unless it is realized how much the polyglot mixture 
of 660 million people in the Commonwealth remains dependent 
on outside help. Fairly typical is the plight of India, busily trying 
to raise her standard of living, with currency reserves almost 
depleted by the strain of trying to push through a Five Year 
Plan. 

Nor can the emphasis on stabilized commodity prices be 
understood without examination of the position of those 
Commonwealth countries which rank as primary producers. 
Their dependence on one or at best two staples for the bulk of 
export earnings makes them highly vulnerable to a dip in prices. 
The North American recession has already hurt the trade of 
Australia (dependent mainly on wool), New Zealand (dairy 
products), Malaya (rubber and tin) and Southern Rhodesia 
(copper). Their difficulties were brought home graphically by 
the recent report that New Zealand is pledging her gold reserves 
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against a $60 million loan from the American banking firm of 
J. P. Morgan. 

In addition, Canada brought her own particular view of the 
situation to the Conference—a view based on the fact that she 
is the only Commonwealth country whose trade is based on a 
hard currency. As a result she has tended to find herself shut 
out of Commonwealth countries in the Sterling Area, which have 
erected quota or license restrictions on imports of dollar goods. 
This has meant that Canada has withdrawn into a position of 
splendid economic isolation within the Commonwealth. Only 21 
per cent. of her total exports now go to Sterling Area countries, 
compared with 45 per cent. before the war, while the percentage 
going to the U.S. has increased to 60 per cent. from 43 per cent. 
in 1938. Most of the change has been the result of the relatively 
smaller importance of the U.K. market, and the Diefenbaker 
government clearly believes it possible to expand opportunities 
there once again—provided such trade hindrances as quotas and 
lack of convertibility can be swept away. The Montreal proceed- 
ings were in fact marked by a strong plea by Finance Minister 
Fleming, who called on Britain to end discrimination against 
dollar goods and to make sterling fully convertible. His actual 
words were: “Discrimination is divisive. It separates Canada 
from the rest of the Commonwealth and its best outside friends” 
(an obvious reference to the U.S.). The Canadian case was that 
Britain’s gold and dollar reserves had increased very satisfac- 
torily over the past year and the pound sterling had remained 
strong despite the U.S. recession. Britain’s reply was that she 
alone could judge the right time to make sterling convertible, and 
—obviously with the traumatic experience of the 1947 attempt 
in mind—the Chancellor said, “It would be fatal to take a step 
forward too quickly and then have to jump back to safety.” 

However the forcible stand taken by Canada helped to gain 
one major concession from the U.K.—the relaxation of restric- 
tions on a wide range of dollar imports. Items affected were 
industrial, agricultural and office machinery, as well as newsprint 
and canned salmon. Colonial governments were invited to relax 
restrictions at the same time, while it was stated that the next 
stage would be to free imports of consumer goods and remaining 
foodstuff items on the restricted list. If all went well, it was 
anticipated, a start could be made on this in 1959. 
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The concession, affecting goods whose value has touched 
nearly $75 million yearly, was an important one. Orders worth 
$26 million were immediately placed by U.K. firms with the B.C. 
salmon industry. Prospects for exports of machinery were con- 
sidered good, though there was little hope that Britain would 
take more Canadian newsprint. 

In turn the Canadian government allayed British fears that 
tariifs might be increased by “binding” existing tariffs affecting 
$150 million worth of British goods imported into Canada— 
including automobiles, aircraft, engines, textile machinery and 
some consumer goods. (Fears about Canadian tariff policy had 
been expressed after the increase in duties on British woollens 
imposed in this year’s budget.) 

This competitive battle in concession-making was continued 
when it was announced that increased aid would be given to 
underdeveloped Commonwealth countries. Britain declared she 
would grant assistance loans at low borrowing rates; they would 
take the form of credits under the Export Credit Guarantees Act, 
at the interest rate at which the British government itself 
borrows plus—as the finance companies say—a small service 
charge. 

Also, the London money market would be thrown open not 
just to Commonwealth and Colonial governments but also to 
subordinate authorities—development boards and the like—for 
the first time. The Chancellor, who noted Britain is already 
investing $500 million a year in the Commonwealth, also invited 
other Commonwealth countries to join in. 

The value of this concession did not go unnoticed, since the 
recent decline in the U.K. bank rate makes it possible for 
Commonwealth members to borrow much more cheaply than 
before. And the measure will probably help maintain British 
exports by putting funds in the hands of those countries whose 
export earnings have been hit by declining commodity prices. 

Canada’s response to the British gesture was to announce 
that she would increase her commitments for aid to under- 
developed countries by roughly $550 million. This would involve 
doubling her subscription to the World Bank (involving a 
nominal $325 million) as well as increasing her quota in the 
International Monetary Fund by 50 per cent. or about $150 
million. She also stated she would increase aid under the 
Colombo Plan to $50 million a year for the next three years, from 
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the present $35 million figure, and that she would grant $10 
million aid to the British West Indies over the next five years. 
Shipments of free food to Colombo Plan countries, presently 
valued at about $50 million yearly, would also be continued. 


Another subject which attracted a good deal of discussion at 
the conference was that of commodity price stabilization. In par- 
ticular Australia’s deputy prime minister and Minister of Trade, 
Mr. McEwan, said that stabilization was “an absolute necessity.” 
New Zealand’s Mnister of Finance, Mr. A. H. Nordmeyer, 
followed with an attack on countries dumping surplus dairy 
products abroad while supporting farm prices at home. With 
the example of Canada obviously in mind, he stated ‘Certain 
countries including some Commonwealth countries — have 
adopted a policy of subsidizing farm products to an unreasonable 
extent. New Zealand is today suffering from unfair competition.” 

Canada’s support was pledged for attempts to iron out the 
wide fluctuations in commodity prices. In particular, Canada pro- 
poses to try to bring the U.K. back into the International Wheat 
Agreement. The attempt to lessen short-term price swings was 
also one of the guiding thoughts in the Food Bank proposal put 
forward by Prime Minister Diefenbaker. In addition to helping 
nations short of food, the bank would be a suitable repository for 
food surpluses. 

In connection with commodity prices, the conference was well 
aware its actions were contingent on those of not only the U.S. 
(which established quotas on imports of lead and zine while the 
conference was in session) and the Sino-Soviet block (whose out- 
pourings of cut-price tin were instrumental in bringing about a 
collapse in the price of the metal). In this matter of Soviet 
competition, it was a case of “Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme 
chose”—for the records of the Ottawa Conference are also full 
of complaints about the effects of Russian dumping of raw 
materials on world markets. 

While many of the decisions reached at the conference were 
of considerable value, three major points did not receive a great 
deal of attention. It had been anticipated there would be dis- 
cussion of the bearing of problems of international liquidity— 
caused by unequal distribution of the world’s gold and dollar 
reserves—on the growth of Commonwealth trade. It had also 
been widely mooted that a special Commonwealth Development 
Bank might be set up. Partly because of poor timing, discussion 
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of the former point was ruled out, being deferred till the meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund in New Delhi in early 
October. The idea of a separate bank never got off the ground 
because of fears it might simply re-duplicate other similar insti- 
tutions without increasing available capital for investment. 

But one of the biggest shortcomings of the conference— 
though this was almost unavoidable—was the failure to consider 
the likely impact of the European Common Market and the pro- 
posed Free Trade Area on Commonwealth trade. The Free Trade 
Zone— with which Britain expects to become associated as a 
counterpoise to the key German position in the Common Market 
—undoubtedly must upset existing imperial preferential arrange- 
ments. While Britain has attempted to exclude food products 
from the items under review, her position has become difficult 
in view of the demands of such European dairy producers as 
Holland, Denmark and France. 

Work on the plans for the Free Trade Zone—which should 
by now have reached an advanced stage—has also been held 
back by France’s political difficulties. It is unlikely discussions 
could begin again on a realistic basis until the new de Gaulle 
constitution is given a chance of working. But this means that 
probably in the next year or two, Britain will have to refer the 
negotiations back to the Commonwealth—probably at another 
full-dress conference. 

One of the main criteria by which the conference must stand 
or fall is in regard to the issue of protectionism. This is not a 
matter of maintaining existing preferences—a principle to which 
Commonwealth countries generally subscribe in any case—but 
rather of protection against the manufactures of the under- 
developed countries, which promise to pose problems equivalent 
to those posed by Japan in the 1930s. Britain’s cotton industry 
for instance has already borne the full brunt of competition from 
India and Hong Kong, the U.K. government having disregarded 
pleas for protection. The attitude of other countries—notably 
Canada—is not so clear, but the communique of the Montreal 
Conference states quite clearly, “We also realize how important 
it is that efforts be made to avoid placing obstacles in the way 
of the export of manufactured goods from less developed 
countries in the Commonwealth.” 

The other criteria is the extent to which the Montreal Con- 
ference established some identity of interest between the varied 
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groups of countries which make up the Commonwealth. It is clear 
that the matter of identity of interest was never far from the 
minds of the delegates since there were specific decisions empha- 
sizing this point—in particular, the plan to link Commonwealth 
countries with a 33,000-mile coaxial cable, the plan to set up 
extra Commonwealth scholarships and to co-ordinate existing 
machinery for consultation, in the form of a Commonwealth 
Economic Consultative Council with headquarters in London. 

But the final communique betrays the lack of any one issue 
which could be expected to bind the countries of the Common- 
wealth together as imperial preferences did at Ottawa. Instead, 
the issue is sidestepped: “The Commonwealth countries all hold 
a number of economic objectives in common. They all wish to see 
rapid economic growth in the world, since this is a condition of 
their own betterment. They all have a direct stake in the growth 
of world trade.” None of these pronouncements indicates any 
fundamental cause for economic liaison. In fact, there were 
marked differences of opinion and interest. Britain for instance 
was cool to the mention of schemes for stabilizing commodity 
prices: she would prefer to buy in the cheapest markets, whether 
within the Commonwealth or without. Again, Canada’s insist- 
ence on the score of ending discrimination against dollar goods 
stems largely from the enormous transformation the Canadian 
economy has undergone since 1932. At Ottawa, she was mainly 
interested in the U.K. as a market for foodstuffs and raw 
materials. At Montreal, it is clear, she was looking for a market 
for manufactured goods as well. 

The issues are not clear by any means, but the verdict of 
history may well be that the Montreal Conference witnessed the 
first occasion when other influences outweighed centrifugal forces 
in the expansion of the Commonwealth. 





NATIONAL SECURITY AND MORALITY: 
AN AMERICAN VIEW 


Kenneth W. Thompson* 


a half primarily the concern of soldiers and statesmen. 

In postwar American foreign policy, however, public 
opinion has engaged in a succession of great debates on military 
strategy. Collective security, support of NATO and nuclear 
weapons policy appear on the agenda of successive public 
discussions. Yet significantly no discussion of defense policy 
has been free of reference to moral issues. It is as if Americans 
had reformulated Clemenceau’s classic dictum to read: “National 
security is too important to be left to generals” and added “and 
it must be approached in the context of morality.” 

If the present crisis between east and west were simply a 
clash either of military systems or political ideologies, we would 
doubtless face the future with greater confidence and hope. 
However, honest men admit that most of us vacillate between 
a military and ideological view of the struggle. The problem 
of arriving at valid and acceptable policies is at root the problem 
of defining the nature of the crisis. The uncertainty we feel 
about policies is basically an uncertainty over the crisis. There 
is irony in this perplexity because most informed observers in 
the early days of the cold war were convinced that the Russian 
threat to western civilization was identical with the Nazi menace. 
As such, the recipe for dealing with it was assumed to be the 
same. It was said that if our leaders had occasion to learn 
anything from over two centuries of national experience, it was 
that foreign policy divorced from strength is likely to be 
impotent. Following two world wars, the U.S. dismantled its 
military establishment as an earnest of its peaceful intentions 
and goodwill. In both cases, aggressive forces bent on expansion 
seized on such acts to press forward into areas defenseless 
against their power. Both Germany and the Soviet Union 
imposed their will upon helpless nations that fell within their 
zone of control. 

The lesson this taught Western leaders was that weakness 
could be no substitute for security, that policies harnessed to 
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power were more likely to succeed than those drawing strength 
from high ideals and noble expectations alone. Belgium in 
World War I and the Baltic States in World War II succumbed 
not because they were lacking in morality, but because they 
found no means of securing their national frontiers. 

The West has carried this discovery into the atomic and 
thermonuclear age. It is possible to argue that such peace as 
we have known since 1945 is the outcome of a “balance of 
terror.” There are signs that the Soviet Union more than once 
marched up to the brink, threatening to engulf Greece and 
Turkey, Iran and Berlin, only to march down again when it met 
resistance. Conversely, where re istance proved ambiguous, 
uncertain or divided, as in Egypt, Syria and in the Far East, the 
spread of the Soviet sphere of influence flowed across boundaries 
that had long marked the limits of Russian power. 

Seen from this approach, the immediate military threat is 
unquestionably the gravest danger. Those who hold to this 
view call for ever greater urgency in the multiplication of more 
powerful weapons of destruction, for new strategic doctrines and 
for missile bases and a nuclear weapons pool. The irreconcilable 
conflicts and tensions of the ‘“‘cold war” will come to an end only 
when one side or the other forges decisively ahead. Power finally 
will arbitrate the rivalry and the foe will surrender uncondition- 
ally. This trend of thought prompts a state to bestow the most 
lethal weapons on its allies. When the allies show reluctance at 
being caught in the crossfire of two atomic powers, the state 
bargains over commitments “in principle’’ and makes concessions 
in order that the morality of power will prevail. 

At war with this first approach is a second that urges us to 
display equal vision and energy in seeking political and economic 
solutions as in launching expanded military programmes. It 
points to the Soviet technical assistance programme pledging 
$1.5 billion to the underdeveloped areas and to the evidence of 
successful Soviet penetration into the Middle East. The scene 
and tactics of Russian imperialism have shifted. Subversion, 
infiltration and indirect aggression (disguised as appeals to 
anti-colonialism, anti-interventionism and anti-Westernism) have 
put the West on the defensive on its weakest front. 

Ultimate weapons in these areas are bound to have ambiguous 
effects, since their use against great numbers of agrarian peoples 
spread over vast areas seems doubtful at best. Crises that have 
passed without their deployment in Indo-China, Korea and Egypt 
serve to reinforce such doubts. Because they neither possessed 
nor saw the relevance of these terrible weapons, the newer 
nations have led the movement for their outlawry. 
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However, the contradictory reactions in the newer states 
to thermonuclear devices is best seen in the effects of the 
sputniks. In the same countries that urge us to disarm, 
American prestige and virtue suffered a grievous blow when the 
Soviet Union launched the first satellite. Despite continuous 
criticism of America throughout Asia and Africa for its material- 
ism and preoccupation with purely technological and military 
advance, confidence in American policy was gauged by these 
very standards so deplored. One is reminded once more of 
Europe’s and Asia’s response when the U.S. through the United 
Nations, held the line in Korea. Then our sharpest critics 
(including some in India who had found us rigidly anti- 
Communist and obsessed with the military threat) applauded 
the successful deployment of American power particularly until 
the fateful crossing of the 38th parallel. 

The issue between the two approaches is not one that can 
be measured and appraised by a barometer of the rise and fall 
of Stalinism in the Soviet Union. If Stalinism means a brutal 
and heedless sacrifice of every goal to the goals of the Communist 
society, Stalinism lives as much today as ever. However, the 
fact is that Stalin no less than his successors pursued Russian 
objectives along more than one front even though the accent on 
economic-political warfare seems recently to have increased. 
It is undeniably the case that the Russian military threat sur- 
vives the death of Stalin; and if anyone has any doubt, he need 
only look to the sputniks, to the stress on force and to the 
hundreds of Russian divisions guarding Soviet frontiers. Or he 
can listen to the threats and counter-threats of the Russian 
tyrants brandishing the instruments of force at each emerging 
crisis, e.g., the Suez crisis, Hungary, Poland and the Turkish- 
Syrian disputes. But the countless moves and counter-moves on 
the political and economic front are equally real; and with Soviet 
tactics of advance and retreat, the contest shifts almost imper- 
ceptibly from one type of warfare to another or sometimes is 
joined simultaneously on all sides. The greatest risk an observer 
can run is to exclude one or the other dimension of the crisis in 
his zeal to describe reality in shades of black and white. 

Assuming then that the present crisis is partly but not 
exclusively military in nature, there are other problems to be 
faced. Three errors are commonly made in appraising the 
military component of foreign policy. First, military power is 
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often confused with national power, and a nation’s capacity to 
impose its will is equated with its military establishment. By 
contrast, military power is like the fist whose force depends on 
the health and vitality of the body politic and the whole society. 
Troops in being are an important determinant of a successful 
foreign policy, but without other foundations they will not 
suffice. Second, the military element is often viewed in more 
static terms than is appropriate. The democracies in two world 
wars, while they have been the last to arm, have rallied their 
forces to gain victory in the end. Third, it is difficult to analyze 
and foresee the most effective distribution of the components of 
military force. For example, what comprises a strong military 
force today? Is it large ground forces, hydrogen bombs or 
intensive research? Is a small highly specialized army more 
desirable that a large number of ground forces, or are both 
essential for a nation that seeks to be strong? The answers to 
these questions will probably be decisive in determining future 
influence in the world of states, yet it is sobering that estimates 
must be made on the basis of contingencies that cannot be fore- 
seen. We know in a general way that an effective foreign policy 
must be supported by a military programme that can safeguard 
national security. But this leaves those who make decisions with 
the painful task of distributing resources among alternative 
means of defense without any certainty of the kind of war they 
may have to fight. 

Beyond this, the weapons of today may not be used in future 
wars because technology has rendered them obsolete. It is said 
that conventional weapons are fast being supplanted by new and 
more deadly weapons and therefore traditional armaments fail to 
provide an adequate basis for foreign policy. On the other hand, 
there are military experts who question whether atomic and 
hydrogen weapons will ever be used, given the prospect of mutual 
annihilation. Is it not fair then to ask whether the stockpiling of 
an unlimited supply of weapons that no nation would dare to use 
furnishes a state with the requisite military support. If so, a 
military establishment grounded in conventional weapons may 
fall short of providing a defensible military posture, but so may 
a policy aimed at superior atomic capacities. These are the horns 
of the dilemma on which defense strategists are threatened to 


be impaled. 
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All of this suggests the profound nature of the moral problem 
in international politics. Perhaps the historian Meinecke has 
put the problem best: ‘The laws of morality, of brotherly love, 
of sanctity of agreements, are eternal and inviolable. But the 
duty of the statesman to care for the welfare and safety of the 
state and people entrusted to him ... is also sacred and inviol- 
able.’ He asks, as have other great writers in the Western 
political tradition, what happens when these two duties conflict. 

In the United States, liberals and churchmen, international- 
ists and isolationists, Congressmen and diplomats, journalists 
and scholars have expressly or by implication tried to answer the 
question for the better part of the last half-century. Their 
answers comprise a capsule history of Western thought and, 
while they resist any convincing system of classification, I find, 
broadly speaking, four kinds of answers. 

Cynicism is one answer, although few consistently maintain 
that political action can remain permanently bereft of moral 
content. Hitler presumably set aside all benevolence or loyalty 
to goals beyond race and state. Stalin’s consistent deprecation 
of the influence of non-Communist ideals and his willingness to 
sacrifice the human lives of deviationists or kulaks if it served 
Soviet political purposes was blatantly cynical. The cynic tends 
to argue, if he justifies himself at all, that politics and ethics are 
not cut from the same cloth. Politics are means and ethics are 
ends and, while the means employed may seem evil, good ends 
can make them good. The simple formula of the end justifying 
the means has for some brought about resolution of the problem. 

Yet for men and for nations, the universal practice is to 
justify every evil measure by claiming it serves an ethical goal. 
For Stalin the gross brutality of liquidating the kulaks found 
justification as an inevitable step in the history-fulfilling Com- 
munist design; for Hitler the cremation of so-called inferior 
races was excused as a necessary hygienic measure if Teutonic 
superiority were to continue unimpaired. Since nations in the 
present anarchic world society tend to be repositories of their 
own morality, the end-means formula has prevailed as an answer 
to the moral dilemma, for undeniably it is a concealed but essen- 
tial truth that nations tend to create their own morality. 

In its extreme form, however, this development has found 
nations accepting as ethical whatever redounded to their own 
material advantage and judging whatever was detrimental to 
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their purposes as immoral and evil. Yet it inheres in the nature 
of man and politics that statesmen and nations never wholly 
escape the judgment of elementary ethical standards. The 
history of politics discloses that no people have completely 
divorced politics from ethics but, however grudgingly, come to 
see that men are required to conform to standards more objec- 
tive than those of success. 

There is another answer—whether it be called hypocrisy or 
national moralizing. Every person and every nation shares to 
some extent in this response. For whenever men or nations act, 
they make larger claims for their morality than can be war- 
ranted. If this is deception, it is apparently an almost inevitable 
form of self-deception since nations no less than individuals must 
persuade themselves that their deeds are legitimate because 
consistent with some larger frame of value. The parent never 
disciplines the child except for its own good. The powerful 
nation never goes to war except in the interests of peace and 
justice. The problem about these actions is not that they are 
all devoid of some residual justice nor that claims of goodness 
never serve to lift men and groups above the selfish and the 
mundane. It is rather that we are seldom as moral as we claim 
to be whether as righteous Jews or Christians or when we speak 
for the nation as a whole. 

A third answer is reformist and apocalyptic in nature. It 
concedes that at present there may be conflict between the 
eternal principles of which Meinecke spoke and the imperatives 
of statecraft. At present, men and states pursue selfish and 
parochial ends but, in Woodrow Wilson’s phrase, “national 
purposes have fallen more and more into the background and 
the common purpose of enlightened mankind has taken their 
place.” The one point on which liberal and conservative utopians 
agree is that politics in which there are conflicts of interest is 
but a passing and ephemeral phase of an earlier inferior aristo- 
cratic era. 

For the liberal, novel world institutions and world law can 
transform man. For the conservative, more business men with 
the homely virtues of private life—honesty, simplicity, charm 
and geniality—can bridge the gulf between ultimate and political 
morality. This last philosophy virtually destroys the well-known 
tension between the private and public spheres or between man 
qua man and man as citizen. It excuses a political leader for 
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failure, irresolution and imprudence, for ignorance of the 
demands of politics if only he is honest, well-meaning and a good 
fellow. 

The reformer cannot believe that in international relations 
even today situations arise where my nation’s justice can mean 
your nation’s injustice; my nation’s security and its require- 
ments, your nation’s insecurity; and armaments, defense pre- 
parations and alliances can appear as threats to security as 
viewed through other eyes. 

Faced with these realities, the reformist maintains that at 
present men may indeed pursue a double standard of conduct in 
their private and public lives. Privately, man is honest and 
ethical; publicly he covers his acts with a tissue of lies and 
deception. His virtue in private affairs is seen as the conquest 
of culture over barbarism, of a rational age over an irrational 
one. Once in an earlier stage in man’s evolution, his private 
conduct was marred by brutality and violence but education, a 
legal order and free institutions transformed him. In the same 
way the cultural lag from which nations have suffered in 
international relations is being erased. The forward march of 
history is carrying nations from a retarded condition into a new 
and enlightened era when private standards will become public 
international rules. 

Those who doubt are denounced as foes of progress and men 
of little faith. Yet this simple rationalism pays little heed to 
the depth of the problem. In its zeal it ignores the distance be- 
tween the two realms. Religious ethics calls self-interest into 
question. Man must lose himself in order to find himself. As 
soon as we move to the level of organized communities, the 
problem of legitimate self-interest arises for political ethics takes 
self-interest for granted. A political leader cannot ask his 
people to sacrifice themselves. His first duty is to preserve the 
constitution, and he owes allegiance to the safety and well-being 
of the nation and of its generations yet unborn. 

teinhold Niebuhr has distinguished between moral man and 
immoral society and while he has subsequently modified the 
sharp lines of his dichotomy, he would hold, I believe, to the 
“hidden truth” which this distinction lays bare. Accordingly, 
those virtues of gentleness, magnanimity, love and trust which 
enrich the dimensions of our family life at its best and are 
possible in our more intimate communities, must be viewed with 
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circumspection, reserve and uncertainty on the world stage 
where states through power and force press their claims and 
counterclaims. 

We may as moral beings deplore and denounce the evil por- 
tents of a massive armaments programme but who among’ us, 
if responsible for the nation’s security, would have persisted in 
meeting Soviet power through compassion and the repudiation 
of force? Or, who, confronted by the Nazi threat to Western 
civilization, would have turned aside the proffered alliance of an 
equally oppressive Communist regime? And today who can 
say that we should sacrifice as the price of disarmament our anti- 
missile programme just as the prospect of a device capable of 
tracking and destroying enemy missiles is within sight? 

The fourth answer to the problem is the one Meinecke gave. 
“Every authentic tragedy is a shattering demonstration that 
moral life cannot be regulated like clockwork and that even the 
purest strivings for good can be forced into the most painful 
choices. . . . In relations between states, moreover, clashes 
between private morality and state interest are plainly inevitable 
and as old as world history itself.” 

What sets this outlook apart is its clear recognition of the 
tension between morality and politics or foreign policy. It alone 
among the viewpoints of cynicism, hypocrisy and reformism 
demands humility. It starts by accepting the persistence of 
self-interest in all political communities and the impossibility of 
persuading any community to sacrifice itself. It assumes that 
the best nations can do is to find the point of concurrence between 
their interests and purposes and the interests of others as the 
United States did in Europe but has failed to do up to now in the 
Middle East. It is reluctant to claim universal validity for 
national policies and hesitant to proclaim that what is good for 
me is good for everyone or what my group or nation views as in 
its interest is the interest of the whole world. It is as fearful of 
moral crusades and national self-righteousness as of the outright 
denial of moral principles. 

The names of Churchill, Lincoln, John Quincy Adams and a 
handful of great religious leaders epitomize this view. Inescap- 
ably it has a place for the tragic element in life for it leaves for 
another better world the utopias and final justice that men and 
states so often claim for themselves. 
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The nature of the moral problem has played havoc with 
every attempt to explain foreign policy in too simple terms. It is 
ironic that at a moment in history when the United States 
through its Secretary of State has consistently stated its policy 
in unqualified and unblushing moral terms, this country is every- 
where suspected of cynicism and hypocrisy. Perhaps this is the 
inevitable price of world leadership; it seems clear that many of 
the moral burdens which Americans carry are not of their own 
making. For example, we have inherited a colonial heritage that 
blends memories of noble purposes and acts with cynical self- 
seeking and oppression. It hardly matters that Americans 
deserve little credit for either the creative or destructive aspects 
of European colonialism any more than our hesitancy and reluct- 
ance to accept world leadership protects us from criticism. Power 
has brought responsibility and the United States is held to 
account. 


Yet we would carry these burdens more gracefully if our 
statesmen recognized that every nation in history has claimed 
more for the moral content of its policies and purposes than 
historical judgment would later accord them. It is easier to see 
the beam in British eyes (Lord Woolsey: “I have but one great 
object in this world, and that is to maintain the greatness of the 
Empire. But apart from my John Bull sentiment... I firmly 
believe that in so doing I work in the cause of Christianity, of 
peace, of civilization, and the happiness of the human race gen- 
erally.”) than the mote in our own. (Woodrow Wilson pro- 
claimed: American principles are “the principles of mankind 

. which must prevail.’”’) We are reminded of de Tocqueville’s 
words: 


If I say to an American that the country he lives in is a fine 
one, aye, he replies and there is not its equal in the world. If I 
applaud the freedom its inhabitants enjoy, he answers “freedom is 
a fine thing but few nations are worthy of it.” If I remark on the 
purity of morals that distinguishes the United States he declares 
“T can imagine that a stranger who has witnessed the corruption 
which prevails in other nations would be astonished at the differ- 
ence.” At length I leave him to a contemplation of himself but he 
returns to the charge and does not desist until he has got me to 
repeat all I have been saying. It is impossible to conceive a more 
troublesome and garrulous patriotism. 


Writers on morality and foreign policy are endlessly tempted 
to see the problem in simple monistic terms. Either a nation’s 
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policy serves the welfare of mankind or is founded on national 
self-interest. Both views neglect the richness and variety of 
moral content in national behaviour. Indeed, there are layers of 
international morality at least three of which call for attention. 
The core of morality in international politics is doubtless national 
interest. The nation-state is both the problem child of inter- 
national relations and the highest effective expression of genuine 
moral consensus in large communities. More progress has been 
made in creating freedom and order and opportunities for the 
individual, say, within the United States, than in any foreseeable 
international community. Moreover, nations can in practice 
usually give moral content, however modest, to their national 
self-interest while the international interest is more vague and 
ill-defined. 

The moral dignity of the national interest finds expression in 
various spheres. The interests of a nation’s people in its basic 
values and common welfare transcending sub-national loyalties 
are an antidote to crass materialism. The mere existence of a 
citizenry that takes its history and tradition seriously assures 
that a nation’s reputation shall not perish nor its will to stay 
alive be destroyed. The sense of membership and of partnership 
in a common enterprise with ancestors who have gone before and 
heirs who are to follow gives moral stamina and political vitality 
to a society. Moreover, national attachments are the one sure 
and sound basis for transcending partisan political loyalties. In 
a period of crisis in British politics, Winston Churchill counselled 
his fellow Conservatives: ‘We are Party men but we shall be 
all the stronger if in every action we show ourselves capable, 
even in this period of stress and provocation, of maintaining the 
division—where there is division—between national and party 
interests.” Ernest Gross has pointed that self-interest can be a 
source of self-discipline. He quotes de Tocqueville’s statement 
that “the principle of self-interest rightly understood appears 
. .. the best suited of all philosophical theories to the wants of 
the men of our time, and ... as their chief remaining security 
against themselves.” It can guard men equally against outbursts 
of reckless and self-seeking and moralistic crusades ruthlessly 
carried on for “the welfare of mankind.” 

In general a more tolerable relationship is achieved between 
nations who speak in their national interest than those who 
claim to speak for the whole world. Hence states while asserting 
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the moral integrity of their interests ought never to see them 
too exclusively as ends in themselves. World patterns are too 
complex and variegated to reserve all virtue to a single state or 
course of action. The periods of greatest decline in international 
morality have come when national purposes have been presented 
as pure and unsullied goals for acceptance or rejection by the 
rest of the world. There is an important area in foreign policy 
where national interests must be asserted confidently and with 
pride and courage. Indeed Americans sometimes run the risk, 
having proclaimed our virtue and indulged in all manner of pre- 
tentious talk, of alternately feeling shame over the fact that we 
are a great power with a noble tradition and shrinking when not 
everyone loves us. But our actions will be more honoured and 
esteemed if we are somewhat more humble about equating them 
with final and absolute virtue. They can be justified as necessary 
and proper steps without casting them in the form of crusades 
and filling the air with the most extravagant claims. 

A second dimension or layer is the converse of the national 
interest. The one thing which saves the idea of the national 
interest from itself is its essential reciprocity. To the extent 
that nations are in earnest not alone about their own self- 
interests but in their recognition of the application of similar 
criteria by others, the national interest as a guide escapes any 
temptation to conceal real designs for world aggrandizement. 
Edmund Burke declared: “nothing is so fatal to a nation as an 
extreme of self-partiality, and the total want of consideration 
of what others will naturally hope or fear.” After a nation has 
determined its own objective interests in terms of its national 
security, it has an obligation to draw back as it were and appraise 
coolly and realistically the interests of its neighbours. It is a 
Quaker virtue to examine to understand, not to condemn or 
blame. In this way alone can nations decide if their interests 
are compatible or can be adjusted. There is no other basis for 
true coexistence. 

It is as tempting as it is hazardous to treat other peoples as 
pawns in the struggle to preserve one’s own national interest. 
Recently, we have observed a tendency to treat other nations as 
means instead of as ends. Yet in relations particularly with 
those societies in Asia and Africa which have most frequently 
been treated as instruments to be used and exploited by others, 
their claims upon international society to accord them means of 
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national recognition and personal self-respect make such a 
tendency well-nigh fatal. It is essential that every nation pur- 
sue wisely its own best interests but the pathway for each nation 
must not be strewn with the remnants of the interests of others 
that were forgotten in its headlong drive to attain national 
security. Among nations with decent intentions there must be a 
reciprocal process of recognizing each other’s vital interests 
and avoiding collisions and conflicts in so far as it is possible 
through the compromise of divergent interests. Interests we 
know are capable of being compromised; principles can never be 
made the object of bargains. Yet if nations are to survive 
somehow they must find ways of compromising their differences 
while at the same time they succeed in protecting and safe- 
guarding their interests. For as it is the essence of politics that 
individuals possess the capacity to compromise their differences, 
the art of diplomacy merely raises this process to the level of 
nations and founds it upon a structure of multiple national 
interests. 

Conflicts which seem at the time to present to the parties a 
clear case of right and wrong, almost without exception have 
appeared to future historians, less blinded by passion and loyalty, 
as something infinitely more tragic than good men fighting bad 
ones. The real pattern of conflict and war is one of minor 
differences hardening into intractable political divisions, of men 
faced by terrible dilemmas and of nations eventually driven by 
the inner dialectic of events to wars which no one desired. The 
difference between a struggle between good and evil and actual 
struggles in world politics in which every party in some way is 
at fault but is unable to disengage itself from the tragic predica- 
ment of fearing others but never comprehending their counter- 
fears is the difference between the substance of “heroic” and 
“revisionist” or scientific history. In this predicament, each 
party has a sense of its own insecurity but never imagines that 
its own righteous efforts could have anything to do with the 
insecurity of others. After each military conflict, the minds of 
the early or “heroic” historians are locked in the combat 
expounding their own nation’s cause. Their judgments are 
generally the kind that stem from self-righteousness. Subse- 
quently, it remains for “revisionist” historians to re-write the 
narrative in terms of the mutual fear of each side for the power 
of the other. In their histories of conflict the revisionist schools 
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have frequently proved we have muddied the waters and 
darkened our minds about the true nature of a struggle when it 
has been interpreted in terms of certain accidental character- 
istics. In the present crisis between East and West, for example, 
historians may show that the ideological aspect of the struggle 
was accidental in comparison to the more profound and under- 
lying political struggle. In this tragic predicament, the one 
source of relief from the struggle can come from the accomoda- 
tion of conflicting political interests. 

There is a form of political morality which stems from a 
decent regard for the interests of others. While it is not always 
the same as the private ethics enjoined by the great religions, 
it nonetheless is expediency grounded in morality. In the 
writings of philosophers from the Greeks to Edmund Burke it 
is identified as prudence or practical morality and in guidebooks 
to diplomacy like Richelieu’s Political Testament it appears as 
expediential morality. It has been considered the lubricant by 
which the smooth workings of international society are made 
possible and in modern times as the cement without which the 
sturdiest alliance will crumble. It is too much to expect that 
nations will show gratitude or lasting affection for another. 
Generosity is as likely to produce envy, resentment and contempt 
as good will, for no government based on popular support can 
afford to acknowledge the full scale of its dependence on others. 
But there are other personal factors that are not inconsequential. 
Diplomats, as has been said, are men sent abroad to lie and 
deceive in the interests of their country. But as Harold Nicolson 
points out they must also return to negotiate another day. If a 
diplomat or nation is known to be habitually retrograde in the 
observance of obligations, it can hardly look forward to long 
and effective diplomatic commerce with others. Winston 
Churchill measured this dimension of international morality in 
these words: 


There is, however, one helpful guide, namely for a nation to 
keep its word and to act in accordance with its treaty obligations 
to allies. This guide is called honour. It is baffling to reflect that 
what men call honour does not correspond always to Christian 
ethics. ... An exaggerated code of honour leading to the perform- 
ance of utterly vain and unreasonable deeds should not be defended, 
however fine it might look. 
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A final or third layer of international morality comprises 
general principles like opposition to tyranny, or community, or 
assistance to the poor and needy or values embodied in the 
United Nations Charter. Men seem obstinately to reject the 
view that state behaviour at some point is not a fit subject for 
moral judgment. One sign that principle is accepted as relevant 
is the apparent compulsion of political actors to justify their 
needs in moral terms. Hypocrisy is the tribute vice pays to 
virtue. Beyond this there is a striking dialectical movement of 
expediency and morality which has its impact on international 
politics. Moves in practical politics must be articulated in such 
a way as to pay tribute to moral principles. However limited 
and particular, acts of political expediency must seem to carry 
forward aims of justice and the common good. Thus political 
morality, in these modest terms, forces the statesman who would 
justify expediency with ethics to choose his measures so that 
on some points at least the practical and moral march hand in 
hand. “It is political wisdom to act successfully in accord with 
the interests of state. It is political and moral wisdom to choose 
the most moral of several alternatives through which both 
expedience and ethics may be served.” The margin which 
separates cynicism from this form of wisdom is frequently 
narrow indeed but by it the statesman is saved from a fatuous 
“moralism” or the despair of unqualified expediency. It is the 
essence of moral judgment to transcend the limits of expediency 
and narrow self-interest in this one sense at least. 

Principle in this final sense is an ultimate objective, not an 
immediate guide to action. It is a lodestone of moral conduct 
not a mere ideological rationalization by which practical steps 
are legitimatized. Principles in this sense are concepts held by 
statesmen whose reach quite self-consciously exceeds their grasp. 
Whereas their implementation in practice is dependent upon 
considerations of the national interest, they shine in the firma- 
ment of political philosophy as objective standards of political 
behaviour. In any full and complete political system there must 
be room both for philosophy and action yet there can be no more 
serious error than to confound these two conditions. The realms 
of ideals and practice are not the same yet it is equally false to 
imagine they can never meet. If the vertical dimension be 
conceived as of the line of ideals, it does intersect at certain 
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points in history the horizontal dimension of political practice. 
In this respect principle in relation to contingencies and neces- 
sity has a role to play. 

If a more realistic morality could be expressed in official 
statements of policy and could likewise provide a guide to states- 
men in a nuclear age, we might look with greater confidence to 
the future. This conception of morality gives coherent context 
for the concrete issues of nuclear strategy. 














NEW DIRECTIONS 
IN SOVIET ECONOMIC POLICY 


H. E. Ronimois* 


HE launching in the Soviet Union of the artificial earth 
"[ ‘satenite and our own preoccupation with questions of inter- 

planetary travel and technical weapons have distracted our 
attention from another event in Soviet Russia. In July, 1957, 
only a few months prior to the launching of the sputnik, Mr. 
Khrushchev launched upon one of the most far-reaching re- 
organizations of the Soviet economy. In fact, his reform is the 
fourth major about-face in Soviet economic policies. Lenin’s 
attempt to do away with money altogether (1920-1921), his re- 
introduction of money and markets after the collapse of the 
former experiment (1921-27), and the policy under Stalin of 
controlling the bulk of Soviet firms from Moscow (1928-1957), 
are now to be followed by a wholesale scrapping of central minis- 
tries in favour of territorial areas, each of which is to be run by 
a separate board of directors. This new variant of Soviet econ- 
omic administration will no doubt affect Soviet policies both at 
home and abroad and deserves serious attention. 


I 


The reasons which have prompted Mr. Khrushchev to under- 
take this drastic change appear to be partly economic, and 
partly strategical. 

Central planning, such as established by Stalin, implies simul- 
taneous control of both output and prices in the firms concerned, 
and amounts to the extension of our own technique of tenders 
from the sphere of government contracts to transactions between 
individual firms. Although centralized control makes it indeed 
possible to extend tenders to transactions between individual 
firms, this control is not capable of securing actual fulfilment of 
all individual tenders. Therefore, the supply of the centrally 
controlled firms is likely to become irregular and these firms are 
likely to face sporadic and unpredictable shortages of their 
materials, fuel, spare parts, and so forth. Irregular supplies 
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cause, in turn, further difficulties in the firms affected, such as 
e.g., working by fits and starts, production of spoilt and sub- 
quality output, idleness of both equipment and manpower, and 
lead to such wasteful measures of self-protection against possible 
shortages as excessive hoarding of materials by managers, and 
the policy of economic self-sufficiency adopted by industrial 
ministries. This policy favours transactions between the firms 
of a given ministry to transactions across the ministerial boun- 
daries and, if coupled with irrational location of supply centres 
vis-a-vis the demand centres which a centralized investment 
policy is likely to bring about, causes irrational transportation 
by lengthening the freight distances and increasing costs of 
transportation. 

Whereas during Stalin’s lifetime, these and various other 
wasteful by-products of central planning were played down and 
explained away, both by Soviet writers and our own enthusiasts 
for central planning, Soviet official spokesman of today admit 
that the irregularity of the flow of supplies, the increasing self- 
sufficiency of industrial ministries and the lengthening of the 
freight distances exercise a retarding effect on their economic 
development. According to Pravda (April 3, 1957) “the Machine- 
building Ministry could produce from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. 
more without any additional equipment by simply being able to 
depend on regular supplies, of metal and equipment in particular.” 
According to a number of speakers at the Twentieth Party 
Congress, other industries and areas have been similarly losing 
from 20 to 30 per cent. of their output because of the irregular 
nature of their supplies. An official Soviet source (USSR Illus- 
trated, October, 1957) admits that the rate of growth of Soviet 
industrial production declined from 13.3 per cent. in 1951-1955 to 
10 per cent. in the first half of 1957, and declares flatly that “the 
system of industrial management from the centre through minis- 
tries and departments in time came to be a serious obstacle for 
the further development of industry.” 


Apart from these economic considerations, concentration of 
all important decisions in one spot—Moscow—would lead, in the 
event of war, to complete disorganization of the entire economic 
life of the Soviet Union, if modern weapons were applied to this 
limited and easily detectable area. The strategical consideration 
played no doubt its role, at least as a supporting argument, in 
the foundation of the new pattern of regional administration. 
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It is significant that neither major document containing the 
motivation of the present reform—the Bulganin report to the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party (Session December, 
20-24, 1956) or the Khrushchev report to the same body (Session 
February 13-14, 1957)—have been made public so far. We are 
left with the possibility that the Soviet Union is attempting to 
improve its economic and defence potential at the same time. 


II 


The new pattern of economic administration has not yet 
been completed, and it will take some time before the Soviet 
economy will be able to settle in its new mould. Nevertheless, 
the broad outlines of this mould are visible already. 

Since July, 1957, the key unit of Soviet economic adminis- 
tration has been an Economic Area. By December, 1957, 105 
such areas had been set up: 70 in the Russian, 11 in the Ukrai- 
nian, 9 in the Kazarh and 4 in the Uzbek Union-Republics. Each 
of the remaining Union-Republics constituted an Area by itself. 
The carving out of these Areas has been left with the Republics 
themselves. So far, e.g., the Russian Republic has defined not 
only the city of Moscow, but all its non-Russian speaking Autono- 
mous Republics (including the Finnic Volga Republics) and even 
its sparsely populated territories (Krai) as separate Economic 
Areas. In the Ukraine, various Areas employ from 400,000 to 
1,500,000 workers each. 

Within each individual Area, firms previously belonging to 
numerous central ministries are now under the jurisdiction of a 
new agency, an Economic Council or Sovnarkhoz, which acts, 
within certain limits, as a sort of regional board of directors. 
With few exceptions, all remaining firms of the Area are left, or 
transferred, to the municipal authorities or local Soviets. In 
1957, the first of these groups of firms accounted for 75 per 
cent., and the second for the remaining 25 per cent. of the over- 
all industrial output in the Soviet Union. This distinction be- 
tween two types of firms under the new pattern appears to be 
destined to play a most crucial role in the Soviet economy, be- 
cause it is only the firms of the first group which will be engaged 
in inter-Area transactions at all. Whereas the local firms serve 
their own Area alone (with local building materials and local 
consumer goods) and do not participate in trade across the 
boundaries of this Area, the Council-firms, apart from serving 
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their own Area both with consumers’ and producers’ goods, are 
also expected to “export” their produce to other Areas and to 
“import” part of their supplies from “abroad.” It is this com- 
petition between the home needs of a given area, and the needs of 
other areas for the produce of that particular area which appears, 
instead of solving the Soviet dilemma of irregular supplies, 
merely to encase it into the new wrappings of planned inter- 
regional trade, and its irregularities, instead. 

The point is that these territorial boards of directors have 
been placed, at least for the time being, in charge of the entire 
industrial production not reserved for the local Soviets, and in- 
cluding such nationally important industries as machine-build- 
ing, iron and steel, construction, chemicals, radio-technical equip- 
ment, power stations, shipbuilding and, strangely enough, even 
the armaments and the aircraft industry. In the last six cases, 
the Stalin-established Union ministries have been temporarily re- 
tained, but as mere co-ordinators of the individual councils now 
running their erstwhile factories alongside slaughterhouses, 
textile mills and vitamin factories. Of the numerous Union 
ministries of the Stalin era only two—one in charge of railways 
and another of nuclear development (Ministry of ‘Medium 
Machine-building”’)—were retained as central ministries around 
January, 1957. Furthermore, these councils not only run their 
groups of highly heterogeneous enterprises (over 2,000 in Kiev 
Area), but work out their plans as well, redistribute their work- 
ing capital and their credit resources, plan the finances of their 
Areas (which are based on the turnover—and the profit tax as 
before) and their investments, and they are to do all this— 
according to the Soviet project—“with small staffs, perhaps a 
few hundred people, and a score of Boards, Trusts and Combines.” 


It is true that these Area Councils are to remain under some 
control by the Union government in Moscow. This government 
still determines (according to Khrushchev’s project) wages, 
prices of agricultural deliveries and retail prices in all Areas. 
It still has a budget feeding some Areas with central invest- 
ments (e.g., Kazarhstan). It still exercises some supervision 
over the plans of the Area Councils (through the Economic 
Commission of the Supreme Soviet of Nationalities) and the ful- 
filment of these 105 plans (through the GOS-plan). Also the 
central government intends to assist individual Area councils in 
their technological and research projects through its recently 
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established Central-Scientific-Technical-Committee. The position 
in Mr. Khrushchev’s reform of the prices of producer goods, one 
of the two crucial variables of central planning is, for the time 
being, a great question-mark. Until a few weeks ago, this vari- 
able had been neither entrusted with the central, nor with the 
Area authorities. Nevertheless, whoever will be eventually 
entrusted with determining these prices, the Soviets will not 
escape the crucial question: Will it be easier to co-ordinate dis- 
tribution of supplies between 105 areas than between the former 
central ministries, without falling back to parochial self-suffici- 
ency of these areas, as it happened in the case of these ministries; 
or, are the central and regional arrangements of the new pattern 
really sufficient to secure regular supplies for all firms of the 
Sovnarkhozy across the frontiers of the numerous, and frequ- 
ently somewhat nationalistic, Economic Areas? 


Ill 


This question has been, in fact, asked in the Soviet Union 
already. Mr. Khrushchev himself predicted (in Section IV of his 
“Thesis”) the emergence of a new disease “localism” and the 
tendency towards “‘autarchy” by Economic Areas. Still, he said 
that he believes this new disease can be conquered by means 
of central planning, central finance and central statistics. How- 
ever, numerous Soviet managers and experts writing in Pravda 
have expressed grave doubts about the wisdom of doing away 
with central ministries. For example, the manager of a loco- 
motive factory suggests that the Area Councils should be made 
directly responsible for prompt execution of all deliveries across 
their borders (Pravda, April 12, 1957). The manager of the 
former Stalin Auto Works expresses his doubt that Area Councils 
may not be strong enough to ensure inter-Area supplies (Pravda, 
May 5, 1957). Others complain that the customary financial 
sanctions for late deliveries are entirely inadequate to secure 
regular supply, and propose either one single centralized supply 
agency in Moscow or, at least, one such agency for each individual 
Area. Two Soviet scientists—Vinter and Bardin—flatly suggest 
that power stations and steel foundries should remain under 
centralized ministries. Similar fears were raised in the Supreme 
Soviet by a number of deputies (May 7-May 10, 1957). Soviet 
Estonians feared that their recently expanded cotton industry 
would be cut off from Uzbek cotton, as the Uzbeks are setting up 
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their own mills. The Minister of Food Industry, who has scat- 
tered his vitamin plants across the Union, warned that in the 
future vitamins would be in short supply as local Area Councils 
would treat these plants in a light-hearted manner. And at 
least one deputy reported a case of “localism” already: the 
Kharkov firm “Gidroapparat,” which has been supplying a 
Moscow machine-tool factory with parts for years, has now 
refused to send them “abroad.” 

Mr. Khrushchev’s reform is indeed dominated by the old issue 
of irregular deliveries in a new—regional—guise, and its success 
or failure appears to stand or fall on this issue. 


IV 


Once the territorial Economic Councils had been set up, 
Mr. Khrushchev extended his reform, in March, 1958, to Soviet 
agriculture. Here the main division is between “poor’’ collective 
farm, which are still to use the heavy equipment owned by the 
state Machine Transport Stations; and the “wealthy” farms, 
which are now allowed and even encouraged to buy their own 
equipment. This new policy of decentralization of agricultural 
equipment is, however, accompanied by considerable tightening 
of governmental controls over “wealthy” kolkhozes. These 
kolkhozes are to engage not only the employees of the former 
MTS but numerous agricultural specialists sent to them by the 
central government. They are to be supervised by teams of 
inspectors representing local Soviets. They are to guarantee 
their tractor drivers and other special categories of functionaries 
minimum wages so as to protect them from the fluctuations in 
labour-day incomes of the kolkhozniks at large. Their rates of 
compulsory deliveries of grain and dairy produce to the state 
purchasing organization will be increased so as to make up for 
the loss in payments-in-kind to the MTS under the new arrange- 
ment. What is most important, Mr. Khrushchev has declared 
his intention to increase their rate of capital formation from 
the present 15-20 per cent. to 25-30 per cent. of their gross 
monetary revenue, and thus to reduce accordingly the share of 
the peasants’ income from their “own” farms. 

These measures will reduce considerably the difference be- 
tween the allegedly voluntary collective farms and the state 
farms, although the rank and file of the collectivized peasants 
will continue, unlike their colleagues in state farms, to bear the 
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risks of agricultural production as before. These changes will 
be accompanied by a gradual reduction of the Machine Transport 
Stations to mere Repair and Technical Service Stations (RTS) 
which will also serve as selling agencies for new equipment, 
spare parts of agricultural machinery, oil products, fertilizers, 
etc. provided by the territorial Economic Councils and sold to 
kolkhozes, as Mr. Khrushchev frankly admits, at a profit to the 
Soviet government. These measures, however, will undoubtedly 
complicate the already complex tasks of the Economic Councils 
and, consequently, it is not only the future of Soviet industry 
but also the future of Soviet agriculture which depends on the 
workability of Mr. Khrushchev’s new pattern of economic ad- 
ministration. 
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YUGOSLAVIA: 
THE “TROJAN HORSE” OF COMMUNISM 
Guy R. MacLean* 


Soviet-Yugoslav declaration which nominally ended the 

seven years of hostility between those two countries, 
Marshal Tito in the spring of 1958 found himself once again 
read out of the international Communist movement. At the time 
of that historic reconciliation, Mr. Krushchev had laid the 
groundwork for agreement by publicly apologizing and accepting 
for the Soviet Union all the blame for the tension and conflict 
which had followed Yugoslavia’s explusion from the Cominform 
in 1948. Nevertheless, by June of this year tension between the 
two countries was at its highest point since the Belgrade meet- 
ing and the Soviets seem to have retracted all they had said 
about the feasibility of ‘national communism” and the “separate 
roads to socialism.” 


FF sovierv three years after the signing in Belgrade of the 


. 


The break between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia came 
into the open at the Seventh Congress of the Yugoslavia Com- 
munist League held at Llubljana in April. The basis for discus- 
sion at the conference was a draft programme which was drawn 
up earlier and became public in March. The main points upon 
which disagreement was later to center was the Yugoslav in- 
sistence on the belief that socialism could develop in Western 
countries without revolution, their refusal to recognize that the 
Soviet Union had any permanent claim to primacy among Com- 
munist-governed countries, and their assertion that world tension 
was the result of armed blocs for which the Soviet Union was 
equally responsible with the West. At the Congress Marshal 
Tito’s chief aides, Edward Kardelj and Aleksandar Rankovic, 
played the chief part in rebuking the Soviet and spoke bluntly of 
the widening breach between Moscow and Belgrade. Rankovic 
charged the Soviet leaders with having “sharpened the old rusty 
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weapons” of Stalin’s regime as they neglected the needs of their 
own people at home to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Yugoslavia. His remarks were directed at Mr. Krushchev him- 
self (a departure from the previous policy of avoiding any direct 
criticism of the Soviet Premier personally), and were a fiery 
answer to the Kremlin’s call on the Yugoslav party to disown its 
heresies as laid down in the programme. Kardelj on the following 
day continued the attack, saying that good Communists did not 
interfere in another party’s internal affairs. Although the Yugo- 
slavs had deferred to Moscow’s wishes in revising their draft 
programme in some respects to avoid an open clash, they were 
not ready to throw out the essentials of Titoist doctrine. The 
programme of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia was their 
own, “a programme for action,” as he described it, and the 
Yugoslav party could not recognize anybody’s right to decide 
which parts of it were in the spirit of Marxism and which were 
not. Said Kardelj: ‘We do not need any certificates on our 
Marxism-Leninism. The League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
has always been true to the teaching of Marxism and Leninism 
and has drawn its program on this basis in accordance with its 
opinion of the needs of the working class and the people of 
Yugoslavia.” 

Knowing what was about to take place, the entire Communist 
bloc had refused to send party delegations to the Congress, al- 
though their ambassadors attended as observers and walked out 
in the middle of Rankovic’s speech. The Soviet government 
within days lashed back at the Yugoslavs. An editorial in 
Pravda denied the charges that Moscow sought to dominate 
other Communist states, and accused the Yugoslavs of having 
violated fundamental Communist doctrine, of weakening the 
world Communist movement, and of being dupes of the “‘imperial- 
ist West.” They objected to the contention that the Soviet Union 
was as guilty as the Western Powers for the division of the 
world into antagonistic military blocs. The Yugoslavs’ assertion 
that it was possible to stand outside both the camps of “socialism” 
and “imperialism” and that they intended to maintain this posi- 
tion, came in for criticism as Pravda contended a state must 
belong to one camp or the other, that the division was an historic 
fact and the outcome of inevitable economic developments. It 
was, continued Pravda, the “serious historic responsibility” of 
Communist leaders in all countries to work closely together to 
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achieve the universal adoption of the communist system. It 
charged the Yugoslav leaders were not only avoiding this 
responsibility but were actually bringing their country under 
Western political domination by receiving economic assistance 
from the United States and thereby retarding communism’s 
spread. Pravda hinted darkly that since the Yugoslavs appear- 
ed to fear the exploitation involved in Soviet aid, they might 
find themselves “relieved of such exploitation.” The hint took 
concrete form shortly afterwards when Moscow decided to 
delay extension of Soviet credits upon which Yugoslav economic 
planners had been relying heavily. 

A few weeks after the Llubljana meeting, Mr. Krushchev, at 
the Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party in Sofia, spoke 
out personally for the first time in the renewed quarrel, declaring 
that the whole Communist camp stood united in condemnation of 
the Yugoslav Communists (a statement which was not quite 
true since Gomulka and the Poles had remained silent on the 
issue to this point and only broke their silence later). He ex- 
pressed full agreement with previous Chinese criticism of the 
Yugoslavs and repeated the Chinese view that the original 
denunciation of the Yugoslavs by the Cominform in 1948 was 
“basically correct.” He made clear that the current quarrel was 
not something new or sudden and noted that Moscow could not 
easily forgive the Yugoslav criticism of Soviet intervention dur- 
ing the Hungarian revolt in 1956. The Yugoslav embassy at that 
time, he said, had been a “‘shelter for the predatory group” under 
the leadership of Imre Nagy. Moreover later, in November of 
1957, the Yugoslavs had refused to sign the Communist camp’s 
declaration of unity. The United States and other Western coun- 
tries were helping Yugoslavia with material aid so that through 
Belgrade they might undermine the Communist world: Yugo- 
slavia, according to Krushchev, resembled a “Trojan Hurse” as 
the revisionists from inside corrupted the Communist parties and 
thereby split the socialist world. 

The reasons behind this new Soviet campaign against Yugo- 
slavia have not been immediately obvious. The interpretation 
most often offered in the Western press has concerned itself with 
the re-emergence of China as an enormously decisive influence in 
Communist policy. According to this explanation, the Chinese 
Communists have been largely responsible for forcing an anti- 
Yugoslav policy on Krushchev in order to serve Chinese, rather 
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than Soviet, interests. It has been thought Krushchev’s flying 
visit to Peiping at the time of the Middle East crisis when Soviet 
policy shifted abruptly on the question of a summit meeting, and 
the extreme pressure exerted in Belgrade to ensure conformity, 
not only came at approximately the same time, but were inspired 
by similar Chinese pressures. In support of this thesis it is 
pointed out that the Chinese very early took the initiative in 
criticism of the Yugoslavs after the November declaration of 
solidarity from which the latter had abstained. From that time 
Chinese ideological attacks intensified and relations steadily 
deteriorated between the Chinese and Yugoslavs as Tito de- 
nounced the aggressive tone of Chinese statements on the pos- 
sibility of a nuclear war. The Chinese Communists have been in 
a dogmatic and ruthless phase of their revolution and clearly 
their ideology has been more aggressive and their condemnation 
of the West more ruthless than the Russians’, who in turn appear 
to have become more concious of the need to consult with Peiping 
before making major policy decisions. 

The Yugoslavs have, in addition, seen a motive of economic 
self-interest behind the vicious Chinese attitude toward Yugo- 
slavia. It has been suggested that Communist China deliberately 
encouraged heightened world tension in order to pry more econ- 
omic aid out of the Soviet Union. Evidently the Chinese have 
been receiving on a cash basis the Soviet equipment and technical 
aid which has been essential to their programme of industrializa- 
tion. At the beginning of the year their long-term credits were 
exhausted and when they approached Moscow for more it was 
explained that the great volume of economic assistance going to 
East Europe was exhausting the resources for such additional 
loans. The Yugoslavs argue that it was then logical that the 
Chinese should desire that funds flowing into Yugoslavia should 
be diverted to Red China, a transfer which appeared possible 
once the Soviet had “postponed” further credits to Yugoslavia. 


The general opinion among informed Yugoslavs, while most 
critical of the Chinese position, does not agree with that of 
Western observers who have speculated that the renewal of 
Soviet-Yugoslav conflict has been due to Chinese initiative and 
pressure exerted on a reluctant Krushchev by Peiping. Krush- 
chev may simply have found it convenient to appear to yield un- 
willingly to Chinese pressure, but few Yugoslavs believed that he 
was actually forced thus into the new policy. Rather they be- 
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lieve that Krushchev, who had always posed as Tito’s friend and 
insisted that all their differences had been the work of Stalinist 
elements in the Soviet Union, in the recent situation himself 
turned against the Yugoslavs to appease those members of the 
Praesidium who distrust his policy of opportunism and who, 
after the difficulties experienced among the satellites recently, 
demanded a return to a Stalinist policy. 


II 


The situation in 1958 is similar to that of 1948. It is unlikely, 
however, that history will repeat itself. Stalin exerted every 
effort, stopping only short of war, to crush Titoism. Diplomatic 
relations with Yugoslavia were broken off, border incidents be- 
came common, an economic blockade was rigidly enforced, and 
the country became the object of a sustained propaganda bar- 
rage. The position of Yugoslavia has changed considerably since 
then. In 1948 the country was heavily dependent on Russian 
trade. Not only did it trade almost exclusively with the Soviet 
bloc, but Russian officers and engineers directed its economic and 
military planning. Russia was the only source of arms, machin- 
ery, raw materials and investment capital. Today, less than 25 
per cent. of the country’s trade is with the Soviet bloc and an 
embargo on trade from the Russian side, while damaging, could 
not cripple her economy. Military aid has come from the United 
States in the form of equipment for eight divisions and the Yugo- 
slavs are confident that this supply would be increased if the 
request were ever made. Marshal Tito no longer stands alone in 
the world having good relations with his non-Communist neigh- 
bours, Greece, Italy and Austria and having cultivated the friend- 
ship of the “neutralist bloc” of nations like India, Indonesia and 
the United Arab Republic. 

At home the feud with the Soviets has had the curious effect 
of actually strengthening Tito’s hand. The League of Com- 
munists is united on the stand of continued independence from 
Moscow, and the great majority of citizens who may not like 
Communism itself, nevertheless, look on him as a patriot defend- 
ing the national interest. This typically Yugoslav sentiment was 
evident at the Llubljana Congress when, during Vice-President 
Rankovic’s speech, the crowd burst into song: 


“The more slanders, the more lies, 
The dearer Tito is to us.” 
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Whether by accident or design, the past summer was the occasion 
for great celebrations to remind the people of the War of 
National Liberation and especially of the battle of Sutjeska about 
which a mystique has developed, and which served to demon- 
strate that the Communists were the ones who once before drove 
foreign oppressors from the country. 

There appears to be little likelihood that dissident groups 
within the country will feel that the time is opportune to present 
any real opposition to the present regime. The efficient internal 
security forces (UDBA) appear well able to cope, as they have 
in the past, with serious opposition. Pro-Soviet sympathizers 
were arrested during the Cominform campaign against Yugo- 
slavia ten years ago and some are still in prison. People were 
reminded of another dissenter, Milovan Djilas, when a year ago 
he was sentenced to an additional seven years in jail. More 
recently, in February of this year, three former Socia) Democrats 
were convicted of subversion and were given sentences ranging 
from four to eight years. These three so-called conspirators were 
older men who had been associated with Draza Maihailovich and 
were said to have been in contact with anti-Communist emigrés in 
Paris, but they could hardly have been a danger to the govern- 
ment. Their arrest and conviction, however, served as a warning 
and an example of what the secret police could do when called 
upon. While generally there appears to be no great fear of the 
secret police in Yugoslavia, there is at the same time no indica- 
tion of a relaxation of the totalitarian system. One explanation 
of the marked political apathy which pervades the country may 
be that the memory of a bloody and even barbaric national 
resistance and civil war has tempered the political enthusiasm of 
the population generally and produced a deadening effect even on 
those who may execrate communism privately. But it must be 
admitted too that the policies of the Communist government have 
been such as to have been generally acceptable as satisfactory 
and productive of a better Yugoslavia than existed before the 
last war. 


One class which has for long presented a problem for the 
Yugoslav Communists has been the peasant population. In 1953 
an effort was made to widen the base of the regime and to win 
over the peasantry. Consequently the collective farm system 
was reorganized so that the peasants might retire from the 
kolkhozes with their land and chattels, and go back to private 
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farming. The event was celebrated with jubilation and rivers of 
plum brandy as most of the collective farms were liquidated by 
the majority vote of their members. From a maximum of six 
thousand eight hundred in 1951, the number of collectives 
dwindled to less than six hundred. Private ownership of land 
was limited to ten hectares or about twenty-four acres so that 
there was soon an increase in general co-operatives which in- 
cluded a number of individual producers, and in which it was 
possible to farm on a larger, and therefore, more efficient scale. 
This agricultural reform was primarily aimed at winning over the 
political support of the peasants, but it was also designed to 
improve food production which had lagged behind its prewar 
level. There were several reasons for this relative decline, not 
all of them attributable to the political-economic system. Much 
valuable farm land had been devastated in the fighting. Many 
villages had been destroyed and livestock had declined both in 
quantity and quality. The massive programme of industrializa- 
tion begun after the war left insufficient resources for large scale 
investment in agriculture, and the creation of collective holdings 
reduced the interest of individual peasants in modern methods 
and greater production. Many farm labourers went into the new 
factories and the agrarian population declined by 20 per cent. 
The result was that a country which had been before the war a 
food exporting nation could not produce enough to feed its own 
people. 


Agriculture still remains the greatest single problem facing 
the government. Increased food production has been one of the 
main objectives of the current Five Year Plan. By the return to 
largely private farming, i.e., pure peasant capitalism, it is hoped 
that the stagnating influence of the collectives and delivery 
quotas will have been removed. With the use of fertilizers, the 
introduction of modern methods and greater mechanization, it is 
confidently expected that by 1961 the country will produce 
enough food for its own needs. However, production reports for 
the first quarter of 1958 (which only apply to winter sowing) 
were not encouraging. This year it will probably be necessary 
to import over five hundred tons of wheat from the United States 
and an additional two hundred million from other sources. 

Industry does not present so many immediate problems as 
agriculture. All industrial enterprises in Yugoslavia are “socially 
owned,” that is to say, they are the property of the commune 
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and are managed by the workers. The management committee 
and works council of each factory plan monthly production, hire 
and fire personnel, procure raw materials at the cheapest price, 
set their own prices within limits, and distribute any surplus 
profits after taxes and wages in the form of bonuses. This de- 
centralization, when introduced in 1950, was described by Marshal 
Tito as the first step in the “withering away of the state.” In 
theory the state reserved to itself only the right to decide on the 
proportions of investment in respective branches of industry, but 
in practice the Yugoslav economy is still highly centralized and 
state-directed. The distribution of bonuses has been limited by 
law after some works councils had abused the right. Although 
theoretically a free market is operative, the government sets 
price limits so that individual margins become very narrow. The 
federal bank through its loans can indirectly divert investment 
according to a central plan. Finally, the works councils are 
controlled by the majority of Communist Party members who sit 
on them. The director, a man of experience to whom workers 
(who a few years ago were untrained peasants) wisely listen, is 
appointed by the local commune which is Communist-controlled. 
In most instances, the concept of workers’ management is there- 
fore a fiction. But it is a fiction with possibilities and has had 
the effect of satisfying the workers, among whom there is little 
dissension. That the programme of decentralization may have 
gone too far and may lead to trouble was illustrated in a recent 
coal mine strike in Slovenia when the miners stopped work for 
three days. The incident received almost no publicity in the 
country, but it did lead to some changes in the central offices of 
the labour organization. 

The chronic shortage of consumer goods in Yugoslavia may 
be attributed to the annual channelling of 30 per cent. of the 
gross national product into capital investment. This policy of 
emphasis on industrialization and heavy industry may, if con- 
tinued, lead to popular discontent, but in the meantime the whole 
programme has been extremely successful. The official statistics 
for the first quarter of 1958 revealed that industrial production 
during this period was 14 per cent. higher than in 1957 and had 
exceeded the planned increase by 4 per cent. Foreign trade 
continued to show an imbalance, but it is hoped that under- 
developed countries, such as Indonesia and Egypt may provide 
markets for Yugoslav goods. It was announced in the spring of 
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1958 that Yugoslavia had undertaken to build seventy-five ships 
for owners in fourteen countries at a cost of one hundred and 
forty million dollars. With such developments as these the 
Yugoslavs will eventually reverse their annual trade deficit, but 
meanwhile the workers of the country show an enthusiastic 
spirit which is prepared to forego luxuries in order to hasten 
national prosperity. 

Some observers have seen evidence of a religious revival 
without political implications. The Roman Catholic Church was 
the victim of an aggressive policy after the war when the 
Communists took advantage of general distaste of its record 
in Croatia and some individual cases of colloboration by priests 
with the Germans. For some time there has been no persecu- 
tion. Archbishop Stepanic is no longer in jail, although re- 
stricted to the supervision of a village church. Relations with 
the Vatican have improved and the government this past spring 
permitted churchmen to visit Rome. For party members, reli- 
gious faith is forbidden, of course. Ambitious young people 
are not seen attending church, but otherwise there are no 
restrictions on the practice of one’s religion. 


Hil 


The Yugoslav thesis against which the Soviet and especially 
the Chinese have taken such a strong stand, contains some real 
dangers for orthodox Communist ideology. According to their 
argument, which appears to be a composite of ideas derived from 
Tito, Kardelj and Djilas, there will be a peaceful transition from 
a capitalist to a socialist society in the Western world. Kardelj 
has pointed out that present-day Western capitalism has features 
of socialism which are bound to dominate in the long run, so 
that classical capitalism is fast becoming a thing of the past. 
Western governments have been forced to intervene more and 
more in the economic life of their countries and have taken over 
many functions formerly exercised by capitalistic monopolies. In 
short, mankind is inexorably moving into an era of socialism 
through a wide variety o. roads. The Yugoslavs had even gone 
so far as to suggest that Communist parties not only have 
no monopoly on the ushering in of socialism, but may even retard 
it through too much state interference (as in the case of Yugo- 
slavia itself before the decentralization reforms in agriculture 
and industrial management). They have suggested too that the 
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old Marxist notion that in a capitalistic society, the working 
class must necessarily sink deeper and deeper into poverty while 
the rich become richer, has been refuted by the facts. These 
contentions have considerable appeal backed up as they are by 
authoritative statistics and historical examples. They may in- 
deed constitute a distinctively subversive force within the Com- 
munist world. 

The Yugoslavs for their part do not seem to have been anxious 
to begin any crusades against the Communist bloc. They 
hesitated to publish documents which would have exposed 
Russian duplicity in the Nagy case and they continued to attend 
committee meetings of the Communist Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid, while boycotting the political meetings of the 
Council. In part, commercial considerations may account for 
this reluctance. While Yugoslavia is no longer absolutely 
dependent on the Soviet Union economically, she would be 
seriously affected by any break in trade relations. The trade 
between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union for the first quarter 
of 1958 showed an increase over last year and constitutes a 
quarter of the country’s total foreign trade. Also, since Khrush- 
chev apparently would prefer to treat the Yugoslavs as heretics 
to be excommunicated rather than as enemies to be crushed (as 
the Chinese would wish), the Yugoslavs would prefer to remain 
on the defensive as long as his view prevails. The only possibility 
of military pressure would appear to be from Bulgaria or 
Albania, both of which could cause trouble over the minorities 
question in Macedonia. Indeed, Staikov of Bulgaria has recently 
revived the idea of the Greater Bulgaria created by the Treaty 
of San Stefano in 1878. However, the threat of Soviet support 
for these claims did not appear to have bothered Belgrade. 

The pressure in retaliation against Titoism has been exerted 
not only against its source, Yugoslavia, but also on the other 
East European satellites which might sympathize with the 
heresy. Poland and Hungary, both of them geographically and 
economically vulnerable to Soviet pressure, have been im- 
mediately affected by the Yugoslav-Soviet breach. Gomulka, 
who had previously been closest to Marshal Tito, had to bow to 
a Soviet ultimatum and join in the denunciation of the Yugo- 
slavs, and Imre Nagy, the former Hungarian Premier in whom 
the Yugoslavs had a special interest, was executed, to the horror 
of the civilized world. The position of all the East European 
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satellites is quite different from that of Yugoslavia, and it is 
unlikely they will follow her example. Poland in this past year 
carried on 59 per cent. of her trade with the Communist bloc and 
only 41 per cent. with the West. Czechoslovakia’s trade with 
the Soviet and the other satellites amounted to 67 per cent. of 
her total, while only 27 per cent. of East Germany’s trade is 
with the West. Each of these countries is in the midst of an 
ambitious programme of further industrialization in which 
Soviet machinery and technical aid are absolutely essential, and 
for them a break with the Soviet Union would probably mean 
economic paralysis, a prospect which judging by their unity in 
criticism of Titoism, they are not prepared to face. Rather than 
having led to a weakening of the Communist world, the Yugoslav 
campaign has probably served only to make the life of the 
satellites more difficult. 








DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL IN EAST PAKISTAN 
G. W. Choudhury* 


miles of foreign territory separate East Pakistan, where 

more than 50 per cent. of the population lives, from the rest 
of the country. Geographical isolation has created numerous 
problems for East Pakistan. It has fostered a lack of mutual 
understanding between the two wings of the country and has 
encouraged parochial feelings which recently has been stimu- 
lated by disgruntled politicians as they pursue narrow selfish 
interests. Many disquieting features of recent politics in Paki- 
stan can be traced to the lack of a broader national perspective. 

Because of geographic isolation, the legitimate aspirations 
and demands of East Pakistan have sometimes been misunder- 
stood. Thus, opposition in the region to a particular government 
at the centre or to the programme of a particular party has been 
interpreted as the expression of a lack of patriotism or as a 
denial of the ideology which created Pakistan. Such an explana- 
tion of political developments in East Pakistan is unfair and 
inadequate. Like their compatriots in West Pakistan, its peoples 
are equally enthusiastic in defending the national interests and 
unity. Sometimes, however, interested politicians give the 
impression that East Pakistan thinks in terms of “two 
countries,” “two people.” 

It would, of course, be unrealistic to ignore or to minimize 
the fact that East Pakistan has been from the beginning a fertile 
ground for political agitation. This has to be explained in terms 
not of the indifference of the people towards national interests 
and solidarity but in terms of deeper political, social, and eco- 
nomic influences which have prevailed in this region since 
1947-48. 

At the time of partition, East Pakistan was even poorer and 
more underdeveloped than West Pakistan. The eastern area, 
indeed, had been one of the worst neglected areas of undivided 
India. In this densely populated province, the main occupation 
of the inhabitants was agriculture, which remains in a primitive 
condition. The poverty stricken peasants of Bengal gave enthu- 
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siastic support to Jinnah’s call for a separate Moselm state 
because they expected economic emancipation from exploitation 
by Hindu landlords and businessmen under Islamic rule. 

After independence, Pakistan and the Moslem League were 
almost identical. The League had an absolute majority both at 
the centre and in the provinces. In East Pakistan, the League 
formed a ministry under Khawaja Nazimuddin. As an admini- 
strator, he was a failure, lacking those qualities of leadership 
needed to guide the unique sense of hope and goodwill which 
prevailed among the Moslems of East Pakistan. 

In early 1948 the first political movement started in East 
Pakistan based upon the demand that Bengali be made one of the 
state languages. While this demand was justified since Bengali 
is the cherished language of forty million people in Pakistan it 
was probably unwise to launch such a campaign when the very 
existence of Pakistan was threatened by the influx of millions of 
Moslem refugees from India. Nazimuddin handled the situation 
badly and Jinnah had to come to Dacca. While his plea for one 
official language was not subsequently accepted, his warning 
against provincialism proved correct. There is no greater menace 
in Pakistan than parochial outlooks. 

When Jinnah died in September, 1948, Khawaja Nazimuddin 
succeeded him as governor-general and Mr. Nurul Amin became 
chief minister of East Pakistan. Meanwhile, the Moslem League 
—the great unifying force in the country—became gradually 
corrupted through the long exercise of power without effective 
democratic checks. The League neglected to keep in close touch 
with the people. Many of the older members of the League found 
their way into the political wilderness; many non-leaguers or 
opportunists moved into their vacated positions. In East Paki- 
stan, the ministry of Nurul Amin, after losing one by-election in 
1949, refused to face the electorate. The life of the provincial 
legislature was unduly extended again and again by the central 
legislature which itself had been elected before independence. 
At the same time, the economic condition of the people began to 
deteriorate. There was genuine ground for opposition to the 
ministry, but unfortunately popular discontent found no satis- 
factory expression because the democratic process was not 
allowed to work properly. As a result, political agitation and 
activity in East Pakistan were intensified and frequently inter- 
preted as an example of a lack of patriotism in the region. 
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It is true that some elements, hostile to the creation of Paki- 
stan, worked hard at this time to destroy the country. In this 
respect, the role of the upper class Hindus requires special 
mention. Although they were a minority, they had dominated 
the economic and educational life of East Pakistan under British 
rule. After independence they lost their privileged position and 
bitterly resented the political power of the Moslems. Some left 
the country, while some of those who remained pursued a 
deliberate policy of ruining the economy of the province. Many 
had not become reconciled to the establishment of Pakistan. 
They kept their families in India where they sent capital by 
illegal means. In educational institutions, they tried to whip up 
youthful emotions and sentiments by coining and freely using 
such terms as “Karachi imperialism”; ‘Punjabi domination.” 
Their aim was to drive a wedge between the Moslems of the two 
parts of the country and thereby weaken, if not destroy, it. 
Sometimes the communists and the Hindu communalists worked 
together towards the same end—to create troubles for Pakistan. 


Popular discontent with the Nurul Amin ministry led to the 
defeat of the Moslem League by the United Front in the provin- 
cial elections of 1954. The Front was a combination of several 
parties and factions which agreed on one point—to prevent the 
Moslem League from regaining power. It had three important 
constituents: the Awami League; the Krisak-Sramick Party of 
peasants and labourers—a party which owed its origin and 
existence mainly to the popularity of one man, Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq, the present governor of East Pakistan; and the Nizam-i- 
Islam Party—a right wing group which differed little in ideology 
from the Moslem League and was mainly dominated by the 
Ulemas or religious teachers. 


The United Front, in its “twenty-one points” manifesto, 
sought to include all the demands and grievances of the East 
Pakistani such as the abolition of Zaminindari or landed estates 
without compensation, nationalization of the jute industry, 
recognition of Bengali as one of the official languages, and limita- 
tion of the powers of the central government to only three sub- 
jects—defense, foreign affairs and currency. Significantly, the 
manifesto said nothing about foreign policy which did not come 
up for discussion in the provincial election. It is untrue to say 
that Pakistan’s closer association with the free world was dis- 
approved in the East Pakistan election of 1954. 
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Analysis of the results of the election in 1954 and of the by- 
elections in December, 1956, reveal certain important charac- 
teristics of contemporary politics in East Pakistan. First, while 
in West Pakistan, politics are still controlled and dominated by 
the big landlords, in East Pakistan the Zaminders—the landlords 
—have lost their hold. Instead, the professional middle class 
politicians—the lawyers, journalists, teachers, and businessmen 
—predominate politically in the province. 

Secondly, the masses in the region are more politically con- 
scious than in West Pakistan and economic issues are more 
important. No government or political party in East Pakistan is 
likely to remain in power unless the pressing economic needs of 
the province are tackled properly. Much of the political unrest 
since 1947-48 is mainly a manifestation of the prevailing econo- 
mic situation. 

Not long after its overwhelming victory, the United Front 
began to reveal the divergent views of its members. They could 
more conveniently agree on the negative aim of defeating the 
Moslem League than on working together to realize a common 
programme. The difficulty of distributing ministerial portfolios 
when the new cabinet was formed on April 2, 1954, clearly 
revealed the unstable character of the United Front. It seemed 
certain that the divergent groups and factions would fall out but 
unexpected developments prevented an immediate break in the 
coalition. 

Soon after the formation of the new cabinet, riots occurred 
in the industrial areas of the province. Supporters of the United 
Front alleged that the disturbances were promoted to discredit 
the cabinet while the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mohammed Ali, 
described them as a “foul conspiracy” developed by communists 
and other elements hostile to the country outside Pakistan. In 
any case, the central government felt obliged to intervene, which 
was resented and led to an unhappy relationship between the 
central government and Mr. Huq. Subsequently, Mr. Huq visited 
Calcutta where he was reported to have made highly anti- 
national utterances. The New York Times published the sensa- 
tional report that he wanted “independence” for East Pakistan. 
These developments led to the dismissal of the United Front 
cabinet and the imposition of the Governor-General’s rule in East 
Pakistan. The democratic process was thus suspended for a time. 
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Major General Iskander Mirza, who is now president of Paki- 
stan, was appointed as the governor of the province. His brief 
period of rule marked a unique achievement in Pakistan. Finding 
the provincial administration in a state of virtual collapse, he 
ruled efficiently and honestly in the province. Probably, the 
temporary failure of parliamentary democracy in East Pakistan 
and the success of the Governor’s personal rule influenced Mirza 
when he subsequently pleaded for “controlled democracy” in 
Pakistan. 

In the meantime, important developments occurred in Paki- 
stani politics. The first constituent assesmbly was dissolved in 
October, 1954. At the centre, the Moslem League’s domination 
ended. As a result of negotiations between the leaders of the 
United Front in East Pakistan and of new regime in Karachi, Mr. 
H. S. Suhrawardy, the leader of the Awami League, joined the 
new central government as also did a nominee of Mr. Hug. 

The United Front itself, however, soon disintegrated into two 
rival factions, In February, 1955, a member of the Awami League 
moved a vote of non-confidence in Mr. Huq’s leadership. While 
he remained as leader of the United Front, the coalition no longer 
included the Awami League. Thus, the unity of the United Front 
had been formally breached when the long expected restoration 
of parliamentary government in East Pakistan occurred on June 
3, 1955. Unfortunately, it could not be described as a triumph 
for democracy. Rather, it was patently part of the series of politi- 
eal manoeuvres which have characterized the politics of Pakistan 
since the deaths of Jinnah and Liaquat. 

In East Pakistan, Mr. Abu Hossain Sarkar, a nominee of Mr. 
Hug, formed a new cabinet, based upon the Huq group, a faction 
of dissident Awami leaders, and supported by the Hindu 
Congress Party. The Sarkar ministry remained in power for 
some fifteen months. From the standpoint of democratic institu- 
tions and practices, this ministry was worse than the Nurul 
Amin cabinet. During its tenure of office, the ministry never 
dared to face the legislature. When it was summoned on May 22, 
1956, the Speaker dramatically adjourned the session sine die 
before the presentation of the budget. This action led to the 
suspension of the provincial constitution and to the imposition 
of presidential rule in East Pakistan under the emergency provi- 
sions of the constitution of Pakistan. 
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When the Sarkar cabinet was restored to power on June 1, 
the restoration was rightly criticized since the cabinet was 
unable to remain in power without gaining a parliamentary vote 
of confidence. When a breach occurred between Sarkar’s cabinet 
and its Hindu congress supporters, the ministry clearly lacked a 
majority in the legislature. In mid-August, when the legislature 
of East Pakistan was again summoned into session it was pro- 
rogued only four hours before it was scheduled to meet. Proro- 
gation when the ministry was sure to be defeated was such an 
open abuse of constitutional provisions that the Prime Minister 
of the central government, Mohammed Ali, felt compelled to take 
measures to uphold the constitution. He succeeded in forcing 
the resignation of the Sarkar ministry which had been memor- 
able for its complete disregard of the democratic process, And 
once again popular resentment and criticism had to take the form 
of acute political agitation. 

On September 6, Mr. Ataur Rahman Khan, leader of the 
Awami League, formed a new cabinet. The establishment of this 
government can be described as a triumph for democracy in 
East Pakistan. Enjoying a majority in the legislature and 
popular confidence, the Awami League ministry vigorously began 
its work amidst high public expectations and enthusiasm. Simul- 
taneously, it should be noted, the Awami League also gained 
power at the centre, where the head of the League, Mr. Suhra- 
wardy, assembled a new Pakistani cabinet in coalition with the 
Republican Party of West Pakistan. 

Internal frictions caused most trouble for the Awami League 
government in East Pakistan. From its inception the League 
contained some leftist elements under the leadership of Maulana 
Bhashani who, whether or not a communist as some have alleged, 
had well known associations with leftist elements. It has also 
been alleged that he had close relations with Indian sources (the 
Indian press has always given prominence to his activities). In 
any case, the Bhashani group began to attack the pro-Western 
policy of Pakistan. The Suez crisis gave it a splendid opportunity 
for challenging this policy. Mr. Suhrawardy, however, vigorously 
and enthusiastically supported Pakistan’s growing association 
with the West. At a students’ meeting in Dacca he defended 
Pakistan’s membership in SEATO, the Bagdad Pact, and the 
alliance with the United States. The youth of East Pakistan, 
over whom leftist elements have always had a powerful hold, 
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welcomed his address. His success made the leftist group 
desperate and they began to agitate under Bhashani who has 
some hold over the illiterate masses in East Pakistan. 

At the annual conference of the League the first trial between 
the two factions took place in February, 1957, over the issue of 
foreign policy. Bhashani made certain highly anti-national utter- 
ances which greatly agitated the people of East Pakistan. The 
discussion on foreign policy was itself indecisive and the session 
of the council of the Awami League ended in utter confusion. 
The followers of Bhashani and Suhrawardy gave conflicting 
versions about the League’s attitude. 

While the national assembly in Karachi approved the foreign 
policy of Suhrawardy, it was the opposition parties, the Moslem 
League and the United Front which gave him the most enthusi- 
astic support compared to the lukewarm attitude of some mem- 
bers of the Awami League. A formal breach between the leftist 
and the rightist groups within the Awami League fast 
approached. Having lost the battle over foreign policy, Bhashani 
began to agitate for more autonomy for East Pakistan. Demands 
for autonomy have always been popular in East Pakistan and 
Bhashani sought to arouse parochial feeling over this issue. 
Under Bhashani’s leadership, the provincial legislature passed a 
resolution demanding full autonomy for East Pakistan and pro- 
posing that only foreign affairs, defense, and finance should 
remain within the sphere of the central government. Many 
patriotic elements considered that the new resolution aimed at 
the disintegration of Pakistan. Prime Minister Suhrawardy him- 
self described it as a “political stunt” although it was sponsored 
and passed by members of his own party. 

The food shortage and consequent economic hardships gave 
to Bhashani a further opportunity to stir up trouble for the 
government. When the council of the Bagdad Pact powers met 
in Karachi Bhashani started a fast ostensibly to show his concern 
over the shortage of food. In June, 1957, Suhrawardy however 
scored a victory over the leftist group when the council of the 
Awami League passed a vote of confidence in his pro-western 
policy by a majority of 750. Having already resigned the presi- 
dentship of the Awami League, Bhashani now organized a new 
party, the National Awami party, consisting of leftist elements 
in both East and West Pakistan. About twenty-five members 
of the ruling Awami League joined the new group. Due to 
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conflicts between the two principal partners of his coalition 
government, the Republicans and the Awami League, Suhra- 
wardy resigned as Prime Minister of Pakistan on October 11. 
Under Mr. I. I. Chundrigar a new coalition government was 
formed a few days later based upon an alliance of the Moslem 
League, the Republicans, the Nizam-i-Islam and the Krisak- 
Sramik parties. It has been a characteristic of Pakistani politics 
that any major change at the centre has led sooner or later, to 
similar changes in provincial politics. Relations between the 
Awami League government in East Pakistan and the new central 
government under a Moslem League prime minister were far 
from cordial or smooth. The chief minister of East Pakistan 
threatened that he would take no responsibility for maintaining 
law and order in the province if the central government would 
not guarantee law and order in Karachi. The logic of his declara- 
tion was hard to understand and his statement was severely 
criticized in many quarters. The Chundrigar cabinet, however, 
did not survive and its impact on politics in East Pakistan was 
not felt. 

The former foreign minister, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, of the 
Republican party, now became the seventh Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. Although it did not enter the cabinet, the Awami 
League supported the new coalition with the aim of preventing 
the Moslem League from remaining in power which would 
threaten Awami League rule in East Pakistan. Relationships 
between the Noon ministry and the provincial government in 
East Pakistan were cordial. 

Although the immediate threat to the ascendancy of the 
Awami League in East Pakistan had been removed, the provin- 
cial government did not survive for long. The formation of the 
National Awami Party had weakened the ministry. Then, the 
various opposition groups were united under the leadership of 
the former chief minister Mr. Abu Hossain Sarkar. Thirty-two 
members of the Awami League coalition joined the opposition. 
The National Awami Party in this situation pursued tactics aim- 
ing at creating confusion and instability in East Pakistani 
politics. Failing to get the budget passed, the provincial ministry 
advised the governor to prorogue the legislature. The governor, 
with justification, refused on the grounds that the ministry had 
lost the confidence of the legislature and that therefore he was 
not bound to take the advice of the ministry. On March 31, 1958, 
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the governor dismissed the ministry and Mr. Abu Hossain Sarkar 
was invited to form a new cabinet. But, next day, bewildering 
events occurred. The central government ousted the governor 
and the Awami League government was reinstated. The whole 
episode was an instance of undue interference by the Noon 
cabinet in East Pakistani affairs. Although the dismissal of Mr. 
Sarkar was challenged in the courts, they held that the governor 
could dismiss a chief minister as soon as he was satisfied that 
the nominee did not enjoy the confidence of the legislature. How- 
ever, the Awami League could not be saved by the central 
government’s intervention or help. When the legislature of East 
Pakistan met in June the ministry was defeated on the floor of 
the house and the twenty-one month old Awami ministry headed 
by Ataur Rahman Khan came to an end. The food shortage, an 
unparalleled epidemic which had caused the death of several 
thousands, nepotism and corruption had made the ministry 
extremely unpopular. Mr. Sarkar was again asked to form a 
government but no stable ministry in the province was possible 
because of the role of the leftist National Awami Party whose 
sole aim was to create confusion and anarchy. After much poli- 
tical manoeuvering the only result was that two ministries were 
overthrown within less than a week. 


Since no stable ministry could be formed, the president of 
Pakistan directed the provincial governor to assume power under 
the emergency provisions of the Pakistan constitution. East 
Pakistan is now deprived of parliamentary government. The 
president, however, had no alternative and it is expected that 
presidential rule will be lifted very soon. The present political 
scene is much too fluid to permit any definite forecast. Viewed 
in a wide perspective, political developments in East Pakistan 
since 1954 have been aggravated by partisan antagonism and by 
the disappearance of that sense of unity and solidarity which 
was manifested under the dynamic leadership of Jinnah during 
the movement for the establishment of Pakistan. Political parties 
and leaders have shown little regard for the spirit of parliamen- 
tary government and this perhaps explains the imperfect work- 
ing of democratic institutions in East Pakistan. The supreme 
need of the province is for economic development but political 
instability is undermining economic growth. The great unifying 
force of the country, the Moslem League, has lost its hold over 
the province and no party has yet been able to fill that vacuum. 
































BOOK REVIEWS 


THE POLITICS OF INEQUALITY. South Africa Since 1948. By 
Gwendolen M. Carter. 1958. (Toronto: Burns & Mac- 
Eachern. 535pp. $9.50.) 


It has become common for nearly a decade to hear predic- 
tions of oncoming disaster in the Union of South Africa, an ex- 
plosion of racial conflict brought on by the effort of a small 
ruling white minority to enforce total white supremacy by totally 
depriving the African and non-white majority of all political, 
social, and human rights. This process has been underway for 
a long time in the Union. Its outlook has become dire in the 
last decade because the most ultra-racist of the white South 
Africans have been in power and because almost everybody 
except them (and some American white Southerners) now can 
read what that handwriting on the wall has to say on this 
subject. 

We have had many books on this developing situation in 
South Africa, but it seems safe to say that none has dealt more 
fully with recent white South African politics than Professor 
Gwendolen Carter’s new study. She has reviewed with great 
care and much conscientious documentation the actions of the 
Nationalist leadership in South Africa since it came to power in 
1948, the nature of Afrikaner claims about “apartheid” or 
separate development, the use of police-state methods to enforce 
the government’s policies. Many readers may find less familiar 
and therefore even more valuable her dissection of the United 
Party’s unwillingness and/ or inability to offer any effective 
opposition or to lead the country in any more hopeful direction. 
Her account of the rise and fall of the Torch Commando move- 
ment is fresher and sharper than any we have had. She also 
examines other groups and tendencies, and trends of opinion 
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among whites, and has a particularly useful section on the South 
African press. 

Professor Carter’s study is unfortunately weak, however, 
where any current study of South African politics needs to be 
strong; she has very little to tell us about the politics of the 
Africans of South Africa. She acknowledges at the outset that 
“it was virtually impossible (to secure material) for non-Euro- 
pean groups.” She does refer to speaking to leaders of these 
groups, but her single brief chapter on the subject is rich neither 
with new information nor with new insight. Near the close of 
her long book she makes this remarkable statement: 


“Throughout much of the discussion of South African affairs in 
this book the non-Europeans have been virtually disregarded. This 
is because, in practice, they have relatively little to say about the 
political, economic, or social policies which affect their lives. Yet, 
in the end, they will be the most important factor of all in deter- 
mining the future of South Africa.” 


She goes on a page later to say that “it is difficult to evaluate 
either what the Africans think or how they are going to act.” 

One wonders if the details of African politics and the thinking 
of Africans are really so elusive, so impenetrable, or so shut off 
as Professor Carter and so many writers before her seem to 
suggest. If Africans are going to be “the most important factor 
of all in determining the future of South Africa” we obviously 
need badly to know more about them than we do. From Pro- 
fessor Carter’s book the reader will learn how the whites of 
South Africa doomed themselves but he will be left still largely 
uninformed as to how the blacks of South Africa were prepared 
for whatever their future holds. 


Massachussets Institute of Technology HAROLD R. ISAACS 


PAGEANT OF GHANA. By Freda Wolfson. 1958. (Toronto: Ox- 
ford. xvi, 266pp. $6.00.) 


The appearance of yet another book on Ghana is evidence 
of the remarkable interest which the outside world is continuing 
to show in that young state. This latest addition consists of a 
selection of eye-witness accounts of peoples and places on the 
Gold Coast of Africa over a period of nearly five hundred years 
from the Portugese discoveries of 1471 to independence in 1957. 
It is a facinating story of the activities of the early traders— 
Portuguese, Dutch, English, Swedish, Danish, French and Prus- 
sian—along the coast; of the erection of the European slave 
fortresses, many of which are still standing; of the establish- 
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ment of Christian missions and the spread of Western educa- 
tion; of the eventual penetration of the interior, the long series 
of Ashanti wars and the collapse of the Ashanti confederacy; 
and of the emergence of a modern nation-state. We have here 
accounts of the unfair business practices indulged in by European 
traders “to the dishonour of Christianity”; the resignation of 
almost all Europeans in the country to an early death from 
malaria; the degradation resulting from human slavery, even 
when practiced by Africans; the endless palavers; the highly 
developed political systems of the native states; the potent grip 
which the fetish priests held, and still hold, over the people; the 
powerful influence of the Queen Mother in Ashanti; and the cult 
of dead ancestors. Numerous writers testify to the intellectual 
capacities of the people of the Gold Coast, the shrewdness of 
their traders, the ingenuity of their craftsmen, the courage of 
their warriors and the skill of their military commanders, and 
the splendour of their ceremonies. On the whole, the impression 
left is that of a proud, confident and capable people, able and 
willing to adapt themselves to Western ideas and institutions— 
good and bad—yet anxious to retain their traditional ways of 
life as far as possible. 

While Miss Wolfson has succeeded, to a considerable extent, 
in presenting “a comprehensive and coherent picture of the 
people, their country, their history, institutions and beliefs,” ex- 
cept for the past century, she has of necessity had to confine 
herself largely to the writings of European visitors. Moreover, 
her deliberate decision for reasons of space to exclude any discus- 
sion of recent constitutional and political developments has meant 
that there is, for example, no extract included from Ghana’s 
nationalist press. Nevertheless, we are greatly indebted to her, 
and to Professor Graham, the editor of the West African History 
Series of which this book is the second volume, for a most valu- 
able anthology. All who hope to understand the Ghana of the 
present will be grateful for this insight into her past. 


Carleton College DOUGLAS G. ANGLIN 





To PLow wiITH Hope. By Donald K. Faris. 1958. (New 
York: Harper; Toronto: Ryerson. 2238pp. $4.25.) 


No matter how much one reads about aid to the under- 
developed countries, there still seems to be an infinite amount 
that can be added to the story. The problem is so vast that only 
a small part of it has been touched by the efforts that have so 
far been made, yet even to achieve this much there has been a 
tremendous range of activities of ever-widening scope. 
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Mr. Faris has done a very real service by providing us with a 
survey and summary that combines an impressive amount of 
factual information with an attractive and readable style of 
presentation. He describes the nature and extent of the needs 
in such fields as food and health and education; he discusses the 
problems of population growth and the efforts at industrializa- 
tion; and he outlines the various organizations that are attempt- 
ing to deal with these problems and the methods by which they 
have gone about their tasks. 

The author draws on his own first hand experience for con- 
crete illustrations of what aid actually means. His long contacts 
with less-developed areas and his profound sympathy with the 
problems they confront are reflected in his treatment of the 
subject in terms of the actual human interests that are involved. 
There can be few better introductions to a topic that is steadily 
growing in importance for the world community as a whole, and 
not least for the western democracies, including Canada, on the 
success of whose efforts to remedy the age-old distress of less 
fortunate peoples the future of humanity itself may ultimately 
depend. 


Toronto EpGAR McINNIS 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-1946. The Initial 
Triumph of the Axis. Edited by Arnold Toynbee and 
Veronica M. Toynbee. 1958. (Toronto: Oxford. xvii, 
742pp. $12.75.) 


With this volume, the tenth of the series, the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs completes its survey of the Second World 
War and the immediate postwar period. Almost 750 pages are 
devoted to the twenty-seven months from the invasion of Poland 
to the attack on Pearl Harbour, and the verdict is reached that 
“By the end of 1941 the Allies were still far from having won 
the war, but Germany had already lost it.” After a surprisingly 
thin chapter on the campaigns during this period, the various 
authors, whom it would have been a welcome innovation for the 
editors to identify, deal with their respective topics, countries or 
regions. They range from the partition of north-eastern Europe 
(V. M. Toynbee and Alexander Elkin) and the subjugation of 
south-eastern Europe (Elizabeth Wiskeman) to the position of 
the six countries of western Europe soon to feel the shock of 
war (Agnes H. Hicks, Humphrey Higgens, Constance Howard, 
Philip Lane, Alfred Cobban and Katharine Duff); the role of 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth (Arnold Toynbee, Patricia 
Harvey, and Geoffrey Cox); the breach between Germany and 
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the Soviet Union (revised by the editors from an earlier draft) ; 
the United States and the European war (Constance Howard) ; 
and Japan (F.C. Jones). 

On the whole, despite the earnest efforts of some authors, 
notably Mr. Jones, the result is not as impressive as it should 
have been, especially for a volume which was able to profit by 
the numerous collections of documents and the monographs that 
have appeared on this period. Occasionally, there are some un- 
expected and cubious judgments, such as the statement that 
“ ... even with the Soviet Union playing the part of a friendly 
non-belligerent, the Third Reich’s military strength at this stage 
had barely sufficed to strike down Poland, while simultaneously 
holding the Siegfried Line in the autumn campaign of 1939.” 
In the same section the author asserts flatly that Japan’s motive 
for entering the war was “...as much to forestall German en- 
croachments in Eastern Asia as to eradicate American and 
British influence there.” If such was the case, Mr. Jones fails 
to draw attention to it in his careful narrative. 

In the superficial section on the Commonwealth, to which less 
than twenty pages are devoted, there is a glaring instance of 
careless proof-reading. On two occasions within six lines of each 
other the figure $7 million is used as the total amount gained by 
the repatriation of Canadian securities in the United Kingdom 
to the end of 1942 and for the interest-free loan extended by 
Canada in March, 1942. In each case the correct figure was 
$700 million. 

In short, this volume will undoubtedly be of use as a helpful 
reference on development in various countries during the period, 
but it is not of the calibre of some of the studies which appeared 
earlier, such as those by McNeill or Jones, Borton and Pearn. 


The University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B.C. F. H. SOWARD 


STRATEGY AND COMPROMISE. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 1958. 
(Toronto: Little, Brown & Co. 120pp. $3.50.) 


How sound was Allied strategical planning in the Second 
World War? Admiral Morison examines the often conflicting 
proposals put forward by the British and American components 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff for the conduct of the war and 
appraises their decisions. His book, which has been published 
in England as American Contributions to the Strategy of World 
War II, derives from two lectures given at Oxford under that 
title, and an earlier one delivered at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
His preface admits the “provocation” of Sir Arthur Bryant’s 
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The Turn of the Tide, and readers may wonder whether he does 
not devote too much of Strategy and Compromise to deflating 
Bryant’s extravagant adulation of Lord Alanbrooke, whose 
“neevish comments about the Americans” seem to have been 
more than Morison could bear. 

In Morison’s view the Americans’ chief contributions to 
strategy in the European theatre were their adherence to the 
concept of beating Germany first instead of concentrating on 
the war against Japan, their insistence on launching “Overlord” 
in 1944, and their stand for the landings in southern France. 
His analysis of the debates in which they opposed the North 
African invasion and the resulting committal to the successive 
rungs of Brooke’s “strategic ladder” up Sicily and Italy conveys 
the impression that in 1941-43 only the Americans were right. 
Thus it comes as a bit of a surprise (and as a vindication of the 
British position) to find Morison concluding (soundly, we think) 
that “the Anglo-American compromise of concentrating on the 
Mediterranean in 1942-43 and pulling off the big cross-channel 
operation in 1944 was correct.” On points of fact—did the 
British really delay approval of the COSSAC plan for invading 
Normandy, or oppose the idea of a double envelopment of the 
Ruhr? And certainly the King is not Commander-in-Chief of 
Britain’s armed forces, nor did Canada’s Prime Minister sit in 
at the second Quebec Conference. 

In the Pacific theatre (where Morison has no Bryant-Alan- 
brooke axis to tilt at) the controversy over strategy was largely 
a family affair among the American Joint Chiefs of Staff. In this 
the Navy had the advantage, for Admira] King and Admiral 
Nimitz were a good deal more in accord than were General 
Marshall and General MacArthur. “The Pacific War,” says 
Morison, “was by and large the Navy’s War, to which the Army 
conformed.” Here the distinguished U.S. naval historian is on 
his home ground, and he is satisfied that after the initial defeats 
at Pearl Harbour, Wake Island and the Philippines the American 
planners “did not make a single major strategic error.” 


Army Headquarters, Ottawa G. W. L. NICHOLSON 


WINSTON CHURCHILL AND THE SECOND FRONT, 1940-1943. By 


Trumbull Higgins. 1957. (New York, Toronto: Oxford. 
281pp. $5.00.) 


The theme of Mr. Higgins’s serious, clever and entertaining 
book is that Winston Churchill was first, last and always an 
“architect of stalemate.” He is concerned to demolish the notion 
that the Prime Minister ever thought seriously of smashing 
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Hitler’s European fortress by direct assault. Rather, he in- 
sists, the plan was to take advantage of an internal collapse 
brought about by bombing and rebellion among the subject 
peoples. This basic strategic was laid down in 1941 and never 
really altered. Thereby hung the tale of incessant conflicts with 
the Americans who had no faith in this peripheral strategy and 
insisted on striking at the heart of the Third Reich by a cross- 
channel attack. How Mr. Churchill stalled and manoeuvered 
them into the difficulties and unfruitful losses of the Medi- 
terranean campaigns is the burden of these pages. 

With much of the argument one can feel sympathy. The 
trouble, as you might expect, is that Mr. Higgins is so en- 
thusiastic in his pursuit of the great man that he goes overboard 
in many of his judgments. Some of his comments, too, are 
simply gratuitous. Much of this story is of course not new— 
most of it, if you like. It is based on a very wide range of 
materials made available since 1945. And these are conveniently 
and ingeniously brought together. The job has been well done. 
But it is something more than novel to suggest that “essentially 
the military doctrines of Winston Churchill, like those of the 
Axis, made sense only in terms of a mediated peace.” Perhaps 
rather closer to the mark is the suggestion that because of the 
endless waste in the Mediterranean the position of the Prime 
Minister had been reduced in the councils of the Grand Alliance 
and his political warnings of 1944-45 went unheeded by the 
American ally which thought only of ending the war in Europe 
as rapidly and as directly as possible. 

All in all, this is a bright and generally well-written indict- 
ment. It focuses on one man and one consideration (the sparing 
of British blood). It is convincing to a point. But it is finally 
not satisfying because even this one man was not all, and this 
one idea was only one among many. It is useful to try to impose 
some pattern on the restless mind of Churchill. If you want 
to understand anything about him, perhaps, you have to try. 
But it isn’t very easy. 


University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 


OPERATION SEA LION. By Ronald Wheatley. 1958. (Toronto: 
Oxford. xiv, 201pp. with maps. $6.00.) 


Did Hitler seriously mean to invade England in the summer 
of 1940, or was Operation “Sea Lion” a gigantic bluff aimed at 
dispersing Britain’s defensive energies and wearing down her 
morale? Mr. Wheatley’s penetrating study based on enemy 
records bring us closer than we have yet been to answering the 
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question. His book originated as a monograph to be used in 
writing the sections on “Sea Lion” in the United Kingdom’s 
official history of the Second World War. And it is gratifying 
that he has been allowed to document more fully from unpublished 
sources than have most writers in that series. 

Quoting freely from the German evidence Wheatley describes 
the High Command’s belated plans for invading England—before 
May, 1940, Hitler intended to reduce Britain by blockade only. 
The author contrasts the Army’s eagerness for what it likened 
to “a river crossing in force on a broad front,” and the Luft- 
waffe’s estimate of its chances of success as “absolutely favour- 
able,” with the Navy’s misgivings that compelled it to advise 
(on July 29) “against undertaking the operation this year.” But 
the scope of “Sea Lion” was reduced, and in Wheatley’s opinion 
preparations by all three services (the resulting disruption of 
Hitler’s naval programme is evidence of his serious intentions) 
were complete enough for a landing to have taken place on 
October 24. It could not have succeeded, for the Luftwaffe had 
destroyed neither the RAF nor British morale. Yet while the 
failure to achieve air superiority was the reason given by Hitler 
for calling off the invasion, the author demonstrates that the 
root cause was Germany’s naval inferiority, which had thrust an 
impossible burden on her air power. That Hitler failed to fore- 
see the negligible prospects of success for the course on which 
he embarked exposes his strategy to severe censure. 


Army Headquarters, Ottawa G. W. L. NICHOLSON 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED NATIONS. By Geoffrey L. Goodwin. 
1957. Prepared for the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. (New York: Manhattan; Toronto: Ryerson. 


xiii, 478pp. $3.50.) 


This well-documented work is one of the better books to ap- 
pear in the current Carnegie series of National Studies on Inter- 
national Organization. It is a superior book because, first, with 
minor exceptions, it sticks to the questions raised by the Carnegie 
Endowment and, secondly, in addition to recording basic back- 
ground material, it abounds with perceptive analytical observa- 
tions. With the single exception that the story of disarmament 
discussions is taken down to July, 1956, it covers events down 
to the end of 1955. Because of Britain’s extensive external 
interests, the study considers, in some measure, nearly every 
major issue of peace and war. It ranges over the genesis of the 
United Nations, the constitutional development of the General 
Assembly, the principal work of the specialized agencies, the 
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role of the Secretariat, and the effectiveness of the organization 
generally. These and other topics are examined with a fresh- 
ness and realism which, in many ways, makes the book a model 
of its kind. 

One of the study’s most valuable features is the forty-three 
page conclusion which attempts to answer the Endowment’s 
questions. Briefly, those questions concern the impact which the 
United Nations has had on the content and conduct of national 
policies, and the organization’s place in international life. While 
it is impossible here even to outline the author’s many observa- 
tions, readers may be interested to have a sampling of his con- 
clusions. They may be indicated as follows. 

(A) UN impacts on British policies: (i) Korea was the one 
issue on which the content of British policy, as distinct from its 
conduct, was strongly and directly influenced by the UN. (This 
statement must now be amended to include Suez). In most other 
cases, for example, in Palestine, where marked divergencies be- 
tween Britain and America were decisive, UN influences were 
secondary. (ii) The UN has lapsed into virtual desuetude as a 
factor in collective security arrangements. (iii) Recommenda- 
tions on colonial issues have had little influence. Frequently they 
are regarded as being irresponsible. (iv) The projection of 
intra-Commonwealth disputes into the UN has not appreciably 
reduced Commonwealth ties. (The reviewer doubts this, and 
notes that the author himself is inconsistent: pp. 61-62, 456-457). 
(v) Britain has allowed GATT to influence her commercial poli- 
cies significantly; the system provides an important means of 
pressuring the United States to counter domestic protectionism. 

(B) British attitudes to the UN’s role: (i) The typical 
attitude towards the UN has been tepid acceptance. The UN 
probably never will be the complete answer to the world’s ills. 
Charter amendment will not help at this time. (ii) The organi- 
zation primarily is a centre for private diplomatic agreement and 
negotiation. The open debates, and the publicity that surrounds 
them, have tended to exacerbate relations. There must be a 
return to the idea of open covenants privately arrived at. Uni- 
versality of membership must be effected to widen East-West 
contacts. (iii) On the economic front, the machinery of the 
specialized agencies is adequate, but the basic problem concerns 
the ability and willingness of donor countries to mobilize greater 
capital resources for overseas development. ECOSOC has been 
disappointing. It needs to be reorganized. (iv) The organiza- 
tion must pay greater attention to legal problems inherent in its 


operations. 
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This balanced examination of the interplay between national 
foreign policies and international organizations eschews simple 
answers, and should commend itself to those interested in such 
matters. 


Osgoode Hall Law School, Toronto R. St. J. MACDONALD 


ENGLAND AND THE MIDDLE EAST. By Elie Kedourie. 1956. 
(London: Bowes; Toronto: British Book Service. 236pp. 
$5.10.) 


It is seldom that a young scholar has brought so much learn- 
ing and reflection to a well-worn theme. Mr. Kedourie is not 
only familiar with important Arabic publications but has also 
examined the papers of William Yale who represented the 
American State Department in the Middle East in 1917-1919. 

If a reader expects from this survey a correct diagnosis of 
the situation in the Middle East during these vital years or 
a precise prescription of its remedies, he will be disappointed. 
Mr. Kedourie’s primary concern is to examine the policies that 
British statesmen and intellectuals like Sykes, Hogarth and Law- 
rence (to name only a few) suggested or followed. 

When the Ottoman Empire started to totter the question 
arose as to what should be done. Hogarth was against replacing 
Ottoman rottenness by Arab rottenness. His reading of Arab 
history was that the Arabs not only lacked experience in imperial 
administration but were inherently incapable of establishing any 
system of administration other than the patriarchal. He was 
also against transferring power to the Young Turks who ad- 
vocated drastic reforms on European lines for they “understood 
the Asia they had to govern much less than the Europe where 
they received their training.” 

Lawrence, on the other hand, advocated the establishment of 
an Arab Empire with the help of the Allies. But Mr. Kedourie 
after subjecting his writing to a rigorous analysis shows that 
more than anything else he was interested in “his own sensations, 
and to see how he could manipulate events.” 

Mr. Kedourie firmly believes that there is no definite design 
or precise planning in the policies that diplomats follow. “France 
was opposed, and Faisal supported; and then France was con- 
ciliated, and Faisal abandoned, not out of set purpose, and in 
pursuance of an aim clearly conceived, but out of whim and 
caprice, in deference to prejudices and abstract principles.” 


McGill University KHALID B,. SAYEED 
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LATIN AMERICA IN THE UNITED NATIONS. By John A. Houston. 
1956. (New York: Columbia University Press. 345pp. 
$2.75.) 


With the current prominence given to the so-called Afro- 
Asian bloc in the United Nations, it’s refreshing to be reminded 
by Professor Houston’s book of the continuing role in the United 
Nations of the Latin American republics. These actually form 
the other major UN small nations’ bloc. 

The author equates the role of the Latin American nations 
with other members’ activities in the UN and its agencies. He 
shows that this bloc’s attitude towards colonialism has been quite 
different from that of the Asian and African nations, mainly as 
he points out, because their revolt against colonialism took place 
much earlier in time than did similar struggles in Africa and the 
Middle East. The Latin American delegates have been more 
concerned with the economic control which foreign investments 
and corporations have had in Latin America, hence the unusual 
Latin energy in the Economic Commission for Latin America. 

He makes some inaccurate generalizations. When the 
British rubber industry moved from Brazil to Malaya in 1910, 
he bluntly states that, ‘‘the Brazilian economy was undercut so 
radically by the British and Dutch East Indian rubber produc- 
tion that in 1911 it collapsed and has never completely recovered.” 
It was, however, on the fortunes of Brazil’s coffee economy on 
which national prosperity rose and fell. The considerable current 
diversification of the Brazilian economy to an extent unthought 
of, even a decade ago, makes the author’s statement sound quite 
unreasonable. 

Throughout the text, we are again reminded that Latin 
America in the UN has produced some first rate world diplomats 
and parliamentarians. He recalls the work of Mexico’s Luis 
Quintanilla, a pioneer of the UN, Cuba’s Dr. Guillermo Belt, 
Argentina’s Dr. José Arce, all active in the late 1940’s in the 
General Assembly, the UN agencies and the behind-the-scenes 
committees. 

Latin American nations as small nations are basically con- 
cerned with the problems affecting dependent peoples, high 
standards of living, human rights, the author wisely has stressed 
these subjects. 


Toronto JOHN D. HARBRON 















































SHORTER NOTICES 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS: THE WESTERN STATE SYSTEM AND THE 


WORLD COMMUNITY. By Frederick L. Schuman, 1958. (New 
York, Toronto: McGraw Hill. xx, 745pp. $9.00.) This is the 
sixth edition of Professor Schuman’s historic and ever-useful 
analysis of the background and realities of the world politics 
of the Twentieth Century. A new section has been added: “A 
Case Study: Suez, Satellite, Sinai, 1956-58,” on the Suez and 
Hungarian crises and the work has been brought up to date 
in other ways. Dr. Schuman, the Woodrow Wilson Professor 
of Government at Williams College, believes that the present 
balance of power between the United States and Russia 
promises ‘a global stalemate of indefinite duration.” 


GERMANY AND THE REVOLUTION IN RuSSIA, 1915-1918. Edited by 


Z. A. B. Zeman. 1958. (Toronto: Oxford. xxiii, 157pp. $3.75.) 
A major gap, long surrounded with controversy, in the history 
of the Russian revolutionary movement during the First 
World War is partially filled by this publication of documents 
from the archives of the German Foreign Office on the rela- 
tions between Berlin and the Russian revolutionaries. In Mr. 
Zeman’s opinion, these materials do not justify the use of 
such terms as ‘‘agents of Germany” with reference to Bolshe- 
vik leaders at that time. 


CONTEMPORARY EUROPE SINCE 1870. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 


1958. (Galt: Brett-Macmillan. xiv, 835pp. $6.25.) The first 
revised edition of Professor Hayes’ authoritative, balanced 
and well-written interpretation of European history since 
1870 reveals the American text-book mania for turning 
History into Current Events by relating in print “this morn- 
ing’s’” developments. A new Part V, “Two Worlds, Commu- 
nist and Free, since 1945,” brings the decline of Europe up to 
date. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY. By P. T. Ellsworth. 1958. 


Revised. (Galt: Brett-Macmillan. xi, 513pp. $6.75.) In 
this edition of his widely-used college text, on the historical 
and theoretical foundations of modern international trade 
and commerce, the author has placed considerably more 
stress than before on a theoretical exposition and analysis of 
such subjects as foreign exchange, national income and 
foreign trade, and GATT and United States tariff policy. 


THE SIDI REZEG BATTLES 1941. Edited by J. A. I. Agar-Hamilton 


assisted by L. C. F. Turner. 1957. (Toronto: Oxford. xiv, 
505pp. $8.00.) The official account, by South Africa’s Union 
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War Histories Section, of the 1st South African Division’s 
operations in “Crusader,” the Eighth Army’s first great 
desert offensive. Good use is made of enemy documents. 


MENT. By Wilfred E. Binkley and Malcolm C. Moos. 1958. 
Third Edition. Revised. (New York: Knopf; Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart. xvi, 806pp. $6.00.) 


THE AMERICAN WAY OF GOVERNMENT. By Alfred de Grazia. 
1957. (New York: Wiley. xvii, 971pp. $6.95.) Here are 
two accurate and comprehensive accounts of what is prob- 
ably the world’s most complicated system of government. 
Both of them describe and analyze the Constitution, the 
Presidency, the Congress and the Judiciary. There is also 
extensive attention paid to the party process, administration, 
and the management of foreign affairs. The second book 
includes a lengthy section on state and local government. 
Messrs. Binkley and Moos concentrate largely on the actual 
workings of politics and government, while Mr. De Grazia 
provides a_ text-book description, including illustrations, 
diagrams, questions and problems, but he also discusses 
realities as well as appearances. Either book would be a 
useful reference guide to the citizen who is occasionally 
mystified by what an undergraduate once described as a 
government of lawyers and not of men. 
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EGYPT AND THE UNITED NATIONS. Report of a Study Group set 
up by the Egyptian Society of International Law. 1958. 
(New York: Manhattan Publishing Company. xi, 197pp. 
$3.00. ) 


LA GRECE ET LES NATIONS UNIES. Etudes Nationales Sur 
Organisation Internationale. 1957. (New York: Man- 
hattan. xiii, 190pp. $3.00.) 


INDIA AND THE UNITED NATIONS. Report of a Study Group set 
up by the Indian Council of World Affairs. 1957. (New York: 
Manhattan. xi, 229 pp. $3.00.) These three books are part 
of the current Carnegie series on national studies on inter- 
national organization. The Indian and Egyptian studies 
outline non-alignment policies and focus on selected UN 
activities. The Egyptian study—emotionally written—con- 
tains a useful appendix of pertinent Arab League Council 
resolutions. The book on Greece is particularly good on that 
country’s foreign policies and on the relations of regional 
alliances to the United Nations. 





































BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Listing here does not preclude review in a later issue) 


AMERICAN POLITICAL ParTIES. Their Natural History. By Wilfred E. 
Binkley. 1958. (New York: Knopf. xiii, 470pp. xiv, $4.25.) 

ANNUAIRE FRANCAIS DE DroIT INTERNATIONAL. 1957. (Paris: Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique. 999pp. xxiii, 3.900fr.) 

THE ARMS Race. By Philip Noel-Baker. 1958. (Toronto: Carswell. 
xviii, 579pp. $6.00.) 

La BELGIQUE ET LES NATIONS UNIES. 1958. (New York: Manhattan. xi, 
372pp. $3.00.) 

CANADA 1958. The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent 
Progress. (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 323pp. $1.00.) 

THE CANADIAN MAaRKETs. By the J. Walter Thompson Company. 1958. 
(Toronto: McGraw-Hill. x,178pp. $18.00.) 

CHANGING FAMILY LIFE IN THE NETHERLANDS. By Dr. J. Ponsioen, 
S. C. J. 1957. No. 3, Institute of Social Studies, Publications of 
ry} Change. (The Hague: Institute of Social Studies. 16pp. 
. 1.75.) 

CHINA’S RELATIONS WITH BURMA AND VIETNAM. By Harold C. Hinton. 
1958. (New York: IPR. viii, 63pp. $1.75.) 

CLASSIFICATION FOR INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS. By Kurt 
Schwerin. 1958. (New York: Oceana. 96pp. $3.50.) 

COLONIAL AMERICA. By Oscar Theodore Barck, Jr. and Hugh Talmage 
Lefler. 1958. (Galt: Brett-Macmillan. viii, 767pp. $7.50.) 

DEMOCRACY VERSUS LIBERTY? The Faith of Liberal Heretic. By Salvador 
de Madariaga. 1958. (Toronto: Ryerson. viii, 124pp. $2.25.) 

ECONOMIC BULLETIN FOR EUROPE. 1958. (New York: United Nations. 
Toronto: Ryerson. 60pp. 50c.) 

THE ECONOMY OF PAKISTAN. By J. Russell Andrus and Azizali F. 
Mohammed. 1958. (Stanford: Stanford University Press. ix, 
517pp. $5.00.) 

For THE GREATER GLORY. By Dorothy Henderson. 1958. (Toronto: 
Ryerson. 188pp. $4.75.) 

FREE ELECTIONS. An Elementary Textbook. By W. J. M. Mackenzie. 
1958. (New York: Rinehart. 184pp. $3.50.) 

FRENCH SOCIALISM IN THE CRISIS YEARS 1933-1936. Fascism and the 
French Left. By John T. Marcus. 1958. (New York: Praeger. 
XV, 216pp. $5.00.) 

GERMANY AND THE REVOLUTION IN Russia 1915-1918. Edited by Z. A. B. 
Zeman. 1958. (Toronto: Oxford. xxiii, 157pp. $3.75.) 

THE INFLATIONARY SPIRAL. The Experience in China, 1939-1950. By 
Chang Kia-Ngua. 1958. (New York: Wiley. ix, 394pp. $10.00.) 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. By Paul Reuter. 1958. (New York: 

Rinehart. 316pp. $5.00.) 

THE INWARD MorNING. By Henry G. Bugbee, Jr. 1958. (State College, 
Penna: Bald Eagle Press. 232pp. $5.00.) 

ISRAEL AND THE PALESTINE ARABS. By Don Peretz. 1958. (Washington: 
Middle East Institute. xi, 264pp. $5.00.) 

JAPAN AND THE UNITED NATIONS. Report of a Study Group set up by 
the Japanese Association of International Law. 1958. (New York: 
Manhattan. xv, 246pp. $3.00.) 
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Here in a brief and readable form is a clear common-sense 
discussion of the central question of our time. 


The changes that have marked Russian policy since the 
death of Stalin are of critical importance for our prospects 


of peace with freedom. They represent a new and more 
flexible form of the Soviet challenge, to which the West 


must find an effective response if it is to survive. 
Professor Corry’s analysis is an illuminating and _ thought- 
provoking study of the nature of the problem and what it 


means to the democratic alliance. 
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ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


East to West 

Here is a fascinating collection of informal travel articles, 
based on the séventeen month journey round the world, made 
by the renowned author of A Study of History. It offers a 
series of rewarding glimpses of little-known cities and 
countries, enhanced by Mr. Toynbee’s deep knowledge of the 
world’s history, geography and religions. $5.00. 


ALAN GOWANS 

Looking at Architecture in Canada 

This superb volume is many things. It is an illuminating 
panorama of Canadian architecture, written with a masterly 
blend of urbane wit and scholarly thoroughness; at the same 
time it is a delightful introduction to our architecture in 
particular and to the principles of architecture in general. 
Finally, as a distinguished picture-book of Canadian build- 


ings, magnificent or mean—it is unique. 138 sealer 


R. A, SPENCER 


Canada in World Affairs 

VOL. V: 1946-1948 

In these critical years, the high hopes of wartime evaporated 
in disillusion and were replaced by an all-pervading fear. 
In an admirably lucid exposition, Professor Spencer shows 
how this tense period was of special significance in Canada 
because of the repudiation of isolationism and the era of ‘no 
committments’, accompanied by a conscious effort to formu- 
late a coherent foreign policy. $5.00. 


for the Children too: 
MARIUS BARBEAU / MICHAEL HORNYANSKY 


The Golden Phoenix 

A crafty sorcerer who turns himself into a mustachioed 
goldfish is only one of the many strange people to be found 
in this charming group of fairy tales from French Canada. 
Marius Barbeau collected them and Michael Hornyansky has 
retold them in lively and humorous English. Illustrations by 


Arthur Price lovingly recreate a world of medieval fantasy. 
$3.00. 
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